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PILOT  GUIDELINES  FOR  ASSESSING  STUDENT  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS 


PREFACE 

What's  wrong  with  our  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools?  Perhaps  not 
much.   One  fact  is  apparent:   Public  expectations  for  schooling  are  changing. 
Schools  are  being  asked  to  exert  a  more  beneficial  influence  on  more  students  in 
a  greater  variety  of  circumstances  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

More  students  are  spending  more  time  in  schools.   In  1900  approximately  50 
percent  of  those  eligible  for  enrollment  were  actually  enrolled.   Today,  95 
percent  of  those  eligible  are  being  served.   The  number  of  school  sponsored 
activities  following  the  official  school  day  have  increased  and  greater  numbers 
of  students  participate  in  them.   School  staffs  are  asked  to  meet  a  a  greater 
diversity  of  student  needs.   Students  with  differing  interests,  capabilities, 
and  motivations—the  handicapped,  the  gifted,  the  college-bound,  those  seeking 
entry  into  the  world  of  work,  the  receptive  learner  and  the  not-so-receptive 
learner--not  only  must  be  served,  but  also  be  served  well. 

People's  attitudes  toward  schools  range  from  indifference  to  deep  concern, 
from  hositility  to  avid  support.   Some  say  that  the  schools  are  failing,  that 
students  are  graduating  without  being  able  to  read,  write  or  compute  and  that 
the  high  school  diploma  has  no  meaning.   Others  want  schools  to  provide  personal 
counseling,  guidance  and  educational  opportunities  responsive  to  a  greater 
variety  of  student  interests,  and  to  do  so  at  the  same  or  reduced  cost.   The 
gen-^eral  current  of  opinion  appears  to  have  been  stated  by  Will  Rogers  in  the 
midthirties,  "The  schools  ain't  as  good  as  they  once  were  and  chances  are  they 
never  was . " 

In  any  case,  Montana's  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  must  respond 
to  their  legal  obligations  to  students.   Article  X,  Section  1  of  the  Montana 
Constitution  states:   "It  is  the  goal  of  the  people  to  establish  an  educational 
system  which  will  develop  the  full  educational  potential  of  each  person.  Quality 
education  is  guaranteed  to  each  person  of  the  state." 

The  Board  of  Public  Education  defines  basic  quality  education  as  "_a_   process 
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which  can  enable  students  to  transform  their  potential  into  actuality. " 

Standard  312.2  of  the  Standards  for  Accreditation  of  Montana  Schools  serves 
these  mandates.   The  guidelines  offered  in  this  manual  are  intended  to  help 
parents,  citizens,  students  and  educators  meet  the  goal  of  providing  quality,  as 
well  as  equality,  in  educational  opportunity  for  students  in  Montana's  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.   They  describe  a  process  for  helping  citizens, 
parents,  educators  and  students  assess  educational  needs  as  a  way  of  making 
education  more  responsive  to  people's  needs. 
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SECTION  I:  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  STUDENT  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  PROCESS 

Guidelines  in  the  sections  which  follow  describe  a  process  tor  assessing 
students'  educational  needs.   They  are  based  on  these  assumptions:  (1)  that 
Boards  of  Trustees  allocate  limited  resources;  (2)  that  Board  members  must 
choose  among  competing,  and  on  occasion  conflicting  requests  for  action;  (3) 
that  those  affected  by  needs  assessments  should  be  involved  in  deter-mining  what 
needs  should  be  served.   The  guidelines  are  meant  to  foster  local  district 
accountability  by  helping  to  assure  that  school  resources  are  used  to  benefit 
all  students  and  by  making  a  school  board's  philosophy  and  objectives  matters  of 
public  information. 

This  process  includes  the  following  elements: 

establishing  a  statement  of  philosophy,  objectives  and  performance 

standards  for  students  in  a  school  district. 

establishing  school  district  goals  and  objectives  based  on  student 

needs . 

establishing  school  district  programs,  courses,  activities,  goals  and 

objectives  based  on  student  needs. 

evaluating  the  progress  of  students. 

assessing  the  extent  to  which  school  activities,  courses,  programs, 

and  the  school  district's  philosophy  serve  student  needs. 
These  elements  are  related.   Expectations  for  student  performance  should 
relate  to  student  needs.   Activity,  course  and  program  goals  and  objectives 
should  relate  to  school  district  goals  and  objectives;  the  philosophy  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  should  be  based  on  student  needs.   Those  relationships  are 
presented  in  Chart  1. 
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Chart  I.  Relationships  Among  Elements  of  the  School  Assessment  Process 


Summary:   1)  These  guidelines  define  a  process  for  meeting  student's  education- 
al needs.   2)  In  this  process,  Boards  of  Trustees,  citizens  and  school  person- 
nel and  students  are  responsible  for  assessing  student  needs,  establishing 
goals  and  objectives,  and  evaluating  student  performance.   3)  The  process  is 
based  upon  requirements  specified  by  standards  112.1,  112.2,  and  312.2  of  the 
Standards  for  Accreditation  of  Montana  Schools,  the  Constitution  of  Montana 
and  policies  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education. 
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SECTION  II.  DEVELOPING  A  STATEMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  GOALS  FOR  A  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 

A  Board  of  Trustees  of  an  accredited  school  is  required  to  have  a  statement 
of  philosophy  (Standard  112.1).   This  statement  provides  criteria  for  judging 
the  extent  to  which  district  schools  serve  student  needs.   It  should  be  useful 
in  assessing  Board  policies,  priorities,  and  school  staff's  practices. 

Developing  a  statement  of  philosophy  offers  a  Board  and  its  school  ad- 
ministrators an  opportunity  to  bring  school  staffs  and  community  members  into  a 
situation  rich  in  potential  for  the  discovery  of  common  purposes.   Effective  use 
of  this  opportunity  should  produce  school  goals  which  support  continuing  co- 
operation between  school  and  community.   In  some  cases,  it  may  reveal  dif- 
ferences which  need  to  be  resolved.   Through  such  community  involvement,  the 
Board  and  Administration  can  clarify  its  goals  for  education  or  define  critical 
educational  issues. 

In  developing  a  statement  of  philosophy,  the  following  procedures  are 
likely  to  improve  communication: 

1)  involving  populations  which  represent  school  and  community 

2)  fostering  general  participation 

3)  seeking  clarifications  and  re-statements  in  an  atmosphere  of  trust 
and  mutual  respect 

4)  seeking  consensus  on  direction  (goal)  statements 

5)  communicating  school  goals  to  the  school  staff  and  the  community. 
The  task  involves  more  than  preparing  a  statement  of  beliefs.   It  requires 

that  these  beliefs  be  translated  into  statements  of  common  purpose  or  goals. 
An  effort  to  develop  a  statement  of  school  goals  may  be  organized  in  a 
variety  of  ways.   Participants  may  revise  earlier  goal  statements,  or  prepare 
new  goal  statements  and  compare  them  to  earlier  statements.   Goal  statements 
prepared  by  other  communities  may  be  used  to  revise  or  establish  their  own  goal 
statements.  A  general  list  of  goals  may  be  modified  to  suit  their  own  needs  and 
purposes.   They  may  start  with  their  district's  goals  and  compare  them  to 
others;  they  may  develop  their  own  goals;  or  they  may  modify  other's  goals 
prepared  for  their  own  use.   The  outcome  of  such  an  effort  should  be  a  statement 
of  school  goals  representing  a  community  supported  school  philosophy. 
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SUMMARY :   1)  A  Board  of  Trustees  of  an  accredited  school  is  required  to  develop 
a  statement  of  philosophy.   2)  This  statement  should  provide  educational  purpose 
and  direction  for  both  school  personnel  and  community  members.   3)  School  goal 
statements  which  are  generally  accepted  by  school  staffs  and  community  members 
provide  school  staffs  needed  direction  in  developing  a  district's  educational 
programs.   4)  A  historical  perspective  of  goals  for  education  is  presented  in 
Example  I. 


* 
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EXAMPLE 


GOALS  FOR  EDUCATION  -  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 


CARDINAL  PRINCIPLES 
OF  1918 


NATIONAL  GOALS  OF 
1973 


MONTANANS ' GOALS  FOR 
EDUCATION 


Health 

(Physical  Fitness) 


Adjustment  to  Change 
(Mental  Health) 


Fitness 

(Physical  fitness 
and  Mental  Health) 


Command  of  Fundamental 
Processes 


Communication  Skills 
Computation  Skills 


Communication 


Vocation 


Occupational  Competence  Careers 


Civic  Education 


Responsibility  for 

Citizenship 
Respect  for  Law  and 

Authority 
Appreciation  of  Others 


Citizenship 


Worthy  Home  Membership 
Worthy  Use  of  Leisure 
Ethical  Character 


Knowledge  of  Self       Lifelong   Learning 
Critical  Thinking       Character 
Clarification  of  Values  Attitude 
The  Achievements  of  Man  Cooperation 
Nature  and  Environment   Environment 

Family 
Thinking 
Change 
Consumers 
Beauty 
Recreation 
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SECTION  III:  DEVELOPING  GOALS  FOR  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS 

A  school  districts's  program  goals  provide  teachers,  support  staff  and 
administrators  a  structure  for  designing  instructional  programs  which  relate 
learner  and  community  educational  needs.   Such  a  structure  helps  teachers  com- 
municate the  purposes  of  specific  instructional  tasks  and  activities  to  other 
teachers,  students,  administrators,  board  members  and  the  community.   Carefully 
defined  program  goals  provide  a  foundation  for  evaluating  educational  programs 
and  for  reporting  student  progress  to  parent  and  public. 

Program  areas  are  defined  or  implied  in  a  school  district's  goal  state- 
ment. For  example,  a  goal  such  as  "Command  of  fundamental  processes"  defines 
the  program  area  of  "fundamental  processes."  The  term  "fundamental  processes" 
has  come  to  mean  "reading,"  "writing,"  "speaking,"  "listening"  and  "calcula- 
ting." Local  staffs  and  communities  might  choose  to  modify  this  definition  as 
well  as  to  alter  the  number  and  variety  of  program  areas  associated  with  this 
goal. 

Within  a  school,  program  goals  afford  teachers  of  differing  subjects  a 
structure  for  identifying  and  communicating  commonly  held  learner  expectations. 
These  goals  can  provide  bases  for  commonly  accepted  school  performance  standards, 
For  this  to  happen,  a  staff  must  be  willing  to  work  together  to  specify  program 
outcomes.   Staff  members  then  can  work  individually  in  specifying  course  level, 
instructional  level  and  student  level  outcomes.   See  Example  II. 

SUMMARY:   1)  School  system  or  district  goals  provide  a  basis  for  defining 
program  areas.   2)  Through  common  effort  in  developing  goals  for  programs, 
school  staffs  can  clarify,  for  themselves  and  the  public,  desired  program  out- 
comes.  3)  Such  commonly  defined  outcomes  become  a  basis  for  defining  student 
performance  standards. 
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SECTION  IV:   DEVELOPING  COURSE  OBJECTIVES 

Teachers  commonly  organize  instruction  in  the  form  of  courses.  Usually 
called  "subjects"  in  grade  and  high  schools,  courses  consist  of  divisions  of 
knowledge  and  selections  of  methodology  organized  to  serve  the  needs  and  cap- 
abilities of  a  given  group  of  learners.  As  a  result  of  course  participation, 
learners  are  expected  to  acquire  concepts,  skills,  and  attitudes  which  may,  but 
need  not  be,  prerequisite  to  further  coursework. 

Because  courses  may  be  inter-related,  designing  them  is  a  major  instruc- 
tional task.   Two  problems  predominate.   One  is  that  of  fitting  a  course  to 
program  goals;  the  second  is  that  of  defining  learner  outcomes  related  to  student 
needs. 

The  technique  of  specifying  course  level  outcomes,  instructional  level 
outcomes  and  student  level  outcomes  helps  resolve  these  problems.   Program  goals 
guide  teachers  in  determining  outcomes  at  course,  and  instructional  levels. 
Outcomes  at  each  level  can  be  examined  to  see  if  they  relate  to  each  other  and 
to  the  program  goal. 

This  approach  provides  information  with  which  to  describe  a  course.  Added 
to  statements  of  methods  and  materials  to  be  used,  these  outcome  statements 
provide  a  concise  description  of  teacher  expectations.   Such  descriptions  can  be 
useful  in  curriculum  development,  student  counseling  and  program  evaluation. 

SUMMARY:   1)  Course  objectives,  defined  as  specific  learner  outcomes, 
provide  a  structure  for  communicating  teacher  expectations  to  learners.   2)  Used 
in  course  descriptions,  these  outcomes  relate  what  is  to  be  taught  to  how  the 
student  is  to  demonstrate  learning.   3)  Course  descriptions  also  provide  the 
student  information  on  how  learning  performances  are  to  be  evaluated. 
4)  A  school's  collection  of  course  descriptions,  for  elective  and  required 
courses,  provide  useful  information  for  parents  and  students.  5)  Following  is 
an  outline  of  information  commonly  used  in  describing  a  course: 

a)  Course  overview 

b)  Course  objectives  stated  as  desired  learner  benefits. 

c)  Method(s)  of  instruction;  e.g.,  lecture,  discussion,  research 

d)  Student  performance  standards 

e)  Instructional  materials  to  be  supplied  by  the  student,  if  any 

f)  Special  rules  or  requirements. 

Sample  course  descriptions  are  offered  in  Examples  II  and  III. 
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EXAMPLE  II 

MODEL  II 

PLANNED  COURSE  STATEMENT 


English 


Department 


Course  Title Communications  L 


Area(s)  of  Study Communication  skills 

Course  Number  Nmi£ 


36  weeks 


Length  of  Course  — 
Prerequisite(s) None 


No.  of  Credits 


1 


.Grade  Level(s)^ 


Check  one 


(3  Required 
n  Selective 
□     Elective 


.Credit  by  Exam  Available?       DYes      fj  No 

Alternative  Learning  Opportunities  (Check  one  or  more) 
13     Does  not  apply 

□  Independent  Study 

□  Off-Campus  Experience 

□  Other  (Explain  in  Course  Overview) 


Course  Overview: 

Communications  1  deals  with  the  basic  skills  involved  in  speaking,  listening,reading,  and  writing.  Class  activities  will 
vary  in  terms  of  small  group  discussion,  individual  reports,  audience  simulation,  and  independent  reading  assignments. 

Program  Goals:  (Optional) 

Course  Goals: 

The  student  will  be  able  to  recognize  the  effects  of  a  writer's  particular  purpose,  style  and  techniques. 

—  The  student  will  be  able  to  use  word  clues  to  select  main  ideas  and  supporting  detail. 

—  The  student  wiil  be  able  to  write  legible  passages  using  correct  punctuation,  capital  letters,  spelling  and 
sentence  structure. 


Minimum  Survival  Graduation  Competencies: 

—  The  student  will  be  able  to  demonstrate 
comprehension  through  listing. 

—  The  student  will  be  able  to  present  ideas  in 
an  orderly  manner  for  accurate  communi- 
cation of  information. 

—  The  student  will  contribute  effectively  to 
group  discussion. 

—  The  student  will  be  able  to  apply  basic  read- 
ing skills  to  obtain  needed  information, 
ideas  or  directions. 


Performance  Indicators: 

Given  ten  sentences,  the  student  will  be  able  to 
place  commas  correctly  to  separate  items  writ- 
ten in  a  series. 

Given  a  composed  letter  and  an  envelope,  the 
student    will    write    and   correctly   punctuate: 

(1)  the  heading  and  inside  address  on  the 
letter. 

(2)  the  mailing  and  return  address  on  the 
envelope. 

Given  a  paragraph  containing  compound,  com- 
plex and  simple  sentences  with  the  punctua- 
tion omitted,  the  student  will  supply  the 
correct  punctuation. 

Given  a  sample  of  writing  without  capital  let- 
ters and  end  punctuation,  the  student  will 
rewrite  the  passage  demonstrating  correct  use 
of  capital  letters  and  end  punctuation. 
Given  a  topic,  the  student  will  write  a  para- 
graph containing  no  sentence  fragments  or 
run-on  sentences. 

Given    writing    assignments    and    a    common 
basic  word  list,  the  student  will  evaluate  his 
spelling  by  consulting  the  list. 
Given  oral  instructions,  the  student  will  carry 
out  the  process  in  the  proper  sequence. 
Given   the  topic,  the  student  will  use  logical 
reasoning  to  present  his  ideas. 
Given    a    selection    at    the    learner's    reading 
level,    followed    directly    by    three    questions 
with  the  answer  to  each  contained  in  a  sen- 
tence   from    the    paragraph,   the  student  will 
underline    the    sentence    that    answers    each 
question. 
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EXAMPLE  II  (Cont.) 


Given   five   tasks  with  written  directions,  the 
student  will: 

(1)  underline    the   performance   words   or 
phrases. 

(2)  follow    the   directions    accurately    for 
each  task. 


Learning  Activities  (Optional) 
Assessment  Procedures:  (Optional) 
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EXAMPLE  III 


CLASSROOM  OPEN  DISCLOSURE  DOCUMENTS 

1.   Course  Title 

Instructor 


2.   Course  Description  (copy  from  curriculum  booklet) 


Course  objectives  or  skills  to  be  taught: 


Course  Outline  (optional) 


Learning  activities  (How  the  class  will  be  taught;  for  example,  lecture, 
discussion,   research.) 


6.   Basic  objectives  (skills  students  need  to  learn  in  order  to  receive  a  pas- 
sing grade  or  credit  for  the  course) 


7.   Instructional  materials  to  be  used  (If  student  will  be  required  to  buy  any 
materials,  give  the  approximate  cost.) 


Special  Rules,  regulations,  and  requirements  (How  the  grade  will  be  deter- 
mined for  credit  and  what  the  behavior  rules  are  to  remain  in  class.) 
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SECTION  V:   STUDENT  GOALS 

Students  grow  and  mature  during  their  years  in  schools.   In  this  time  some 
ol  their  needs  are  met,  some  are  not,  and  others  hecome  apparent.   As  students' 
needs  change,  so  may  their  goals.   Their  successes  and  failures  in  meeting  their 
needs  affect  their  aspirations.   Students'  realization  of  their  educational 
potential  is  related  to  need  fulfillment  and  aspiration. 

Matching  course  and  instructional  objectives  to  student  needs  should  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  instruction.   Students  who  can  relate  their  own 
needs  to  course  objectives  are  more  likely  to  find  purpose  and  meaning  in  their 
participation  course  work.   When  they  find  such  purpose  and  meaning.   They  are 
more  likely  to  respond  to  the  challenge  of  high  performance  standards. 

The  matching  of  course  and  instructional  objectives  to  student  needs  re- 
quires continuing  communication  among  students,  teachers,  counselors,  ad- 
ministrators, board  members  and  parents.   Examples  of  procedures  which  support 
such  communication  are  as  follows:   (Other  examples  are  available  in  the  Basic 
Skills  Unit  of  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction.) 

Student  self-assessments  (See  Example  IV) 

Goal  building  exercises  (See  Example  V) 

Choice  analysis  (See  Example  VI) 

Progress  reviews  (See  Example  VII) 

Planning  calendars  (See  Example  VIII) 

Evaluation  guides  for  students  (See  Example  IX) 

Statements  of  procedure  (See  Example  X) 
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EXAMPLE  IV 


LOOKING  AT  MYSELVES,  THEN  MYSELF 


Goal :     The  advisee  will  look  at  the 

various  aspects  of  his  person- 
ality, access  his  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  indicate  some  career 
preferences,  and  apply  what  he 
has  discovered  about  himself  to 
his  career  preference. 

Size  of  Group:  Individual 

Time  Required:   Two  20  minute  sessions. 

Materials:   ^Looking  at  Myselves,  then 
Myself" 


SELF-ASSESSMENT 
To  the  advisor: 


Some  advisement 


activities  encourage  self-assess- 
ment.  Other  lead  to  tentative 
career  choieces.   This  activity  be- 
gins with  self-assessment,  moves 
to  naming  vocational  preferences 
then  focusing  briefly  on  their 
suitability.   It  seems  important 
to  establish  that  career  choice 
must  involve  relating  personal 
qualities  to  vocational  require- 
ments and,   finally,  employment 
feasibility. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


I  am 
I  am 
I  am 
I  am 
I  am 


Yesterday,   I   was 

Tomorrow,  I  hope  to  be 

What  face  should  I  change? 
Why  should  I  change  it? 


When  I'm  with  close  friends,  I  am 
I'd  like  to  be 


At  parties  I  am 
I'd  like  to  be 


With  most  adults  I  am 
I'd  like  to  be 


With  my  parents  I  am 

I'd  like  to  be 

At  school  I  am 

I'd  like  to  be 


When  I'm  alone  I  am 
I'd  like  to  be 
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The  hardest  self  to  be  is 


The  selves  I  would  change  are 
The  self  I  like  best  is 


The  self  I  like  least  is 


I  am  trying  to  discover  who  I  am  so  I  can 


Session  II.   As  I  see  them,  my  basic  good  qualities  and  gifts  are: 


My  basic  limitations  are: 


What  can  I  do  to  overcome  these  limitations? 


So  far  my  accomplishments  include 


What  specific  things  do  I  hope  to  accomplish  next  year? 


in  the  next  month? 


tomorrow? 
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Unless  you  know  to  what  port  you  sail,  no  wind  is  a  good  wind.   Remember,  too, 
that  winds  change  with  each  day  and  sails  are  trimmed  to  meet  existing  winds! 
In  order  of  preferences,  as  an  adult  I  would  like  most  to  work  as  a  carpenter, 
mechanic,  nurse,  etc. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


As  I  understand  them,  the  requirements  I  must  meet  to  fulfill  my  first  choice 
are: 


to  fulfill  my  second  choice  are: 


to  fulfill  my  third  choice  are: 


After  I  consider  my  various  selves,  my  good  qualities,  my  limitations  and  my 
accomplishments,  I  believe  I  can  meet  the  requirements  of  my  vocational 
choice(s) . 

In  choosing  vocations  there  are  other  factors  to  weigh  besides  personal  pre- 
ferences and  vocational  qualifications.   I  should  find  out  more  about 
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EXAMPLE  V 


CHANGING  DIRECTIONS? 


Goal :     This  chart  might  help  some 

advisees  clarify  in  their  own 
minds  some  reasonable  personal 
goals  for  themselves. 

Size  of  Group:   Individual 

Time  Required:   25  minutes 

Materials:      Changing  Directions 


To  the  advisor:  This  activity  is 
of  value  only  when  an  advisee  has 
chosen  to  reveal  to  you  some  per- 
sonal concerns  or  questions  about 
himself  and  his  relationship  to 
groups  or  institutions  around  him. 


Directions :   List  three  ways  in  which  you  have  changed  (think  or  act  differently) 
for  each  of  these  categories.   Decide  whether  these  changes  were  positive  or 
negative.  Then  develop  a  goal  for  each  that  you  can  work  toward  or  achieve  next 
year. 


Changes 

■■■■■--■        y 

Positive 

Negative    Goal 

for  Next  Year 

At  Home: 

At  School: 

In  Class: 

Outside  Home  or  School: 

.... 
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What  Does  the  Completed  List  Say  About  Your  Reasons  for  Taking  Courses? 

My  courses  are  leading  to  an  "after  graduation"  goal. 

Graduation  is  my  only  goal  at  present. 

I'm  taking  many  courses  for  no  apparent  reason. 

I'm  building  on  my  strengths  and  interests. 

My  high  school  program  is  so  tightly  structured  that  I  cannot  take 

any  course  just  for  interest  or  exploration. 

I  want  to  be  prepared  to  get  a  job  after  graduation. 

I  want  to  be  prepared  to  get  into  college  after  graduation. 

Other  people  seem  to  be  making  my  course  decisions  for  me. 

I  see  my  weaknesses  and  I'm  trying  to  do  something  about  them. 

I  am  taking  some  courses  to  explore  new  ideas  and  develop  new  skills. 

Do  you  have  any  other  observations  about  your  reasons  for  taking  courses? 
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EXAMPLE  VI 


WHY  DID  YOU  CHOOSE  THE  COURSES  YOU  ARE  NOW  TAKING? 


Goal:  This  activity  will  help  an  ad- 
visee evaluate  his  reasons  for 
choosing  his  classes. 

Size  of  Group:   Any  size 

Time  Required:   15  minutes 


To  the  advisor:    frequently 
students'  reasons  for  choosing 
courses  are  not  as  carefully 
considered  as  they  might  be. 
After  having  the  student  com- 
plete this  form,  have  him  con- 
sider some  of  the  reasons  he 
took  his  present  courses. 


Here  are  some  reasons  for  having  taken  a  course: 

1.  Graduation  requirement 

2.  College  Admissions,  Tech  School,  or  Trade  School  Requirement 

3.  Curriculum  Exploration  (Choosing  course  to  check  out  your  interests  or  be- 
cause   you    think    you    need    new    experiences.) 

4.  Interest  and  Strengths  (Choosing  courses  in  areas  when  you  already  have 
strong  interest  and/or  ability.) 

5.  Career  Applicability  (Course  is  useful  for  getting  a  job  or  is  a  direct 
requirement  for  a  career  you  have  in  mind.) 

6.  Skill  Development  (Choosing  course  in  an  area  in  which  you  know  you  are 
weak  and  want  to  improve.) 

7.  Parent  Decision  (Parent  insists  that  the  course  be  taken.) 

8.  No  reason 

9.  Recommendation  of  a  friend 

10.  Other  (specify) 

Directions:   On  the  lines  below,  write  down  the  name  of  each  course  you  are 
taking.   Then  place  the  number  of  your  reason  for  taking  a  particular  course 
beside  the  course  name. 


Courses: 
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EXAMPLE  VII 

MIDPOINT  INTERVIEW 

Goal :     A  casual  discussion  early  in      To  the  Advisor:   Here  are  some 
the  course  period  can  help  an      questions  to  consider  to  help  an 
advisor  and  advisee  prevent  or     advisee  summarize  how  he  is  pro- 
resolve  difficulties.  gressing  in  his  present  class. 
Size  of  Group:   Individual                The  objective  whould  be  to  help 
Time  Required:   Flexible  him  plan  what  to  do  about  it.  He 
Materials:       None                    may  need  to  talk  to  his  teacher;  he 

may  need  to  rearrange  his  priori- 
ties for  study  time;  he  may  need 
special  help  such  as  tutoring.   In 
some  cases,  he  may  want  his  advisor 
to  talk  to  one  of  his  teachers  or 
to  his  parents.   (Advisors  may  wish 
to  add  to  or  change  those  listed 
below. ) 

1.  How  are  things  going  for  you  in  your  classes? 

2.  Is  any  particular  class  causing  you  some  concern? 

3.  Are  you  fairly  pleased  with  your  grades  so  far? 

4.  Is  there  any  interesting  activity  or  project  that  you  are  doing? 

5.  Which  class  do  you  like  best? 

6.  If  you  had  it  to  do  over  again,  what  changes  would  you  make  in  your 
schedule? 

7.  Is  the  reading  in  any  course  difficult  for  you? 
If  so,  have  you  talked  to  the  teacher  about  it? 

8.  Are  you  reading  anything  interesting? 


Is  there  anything  you  wish  your  teachers  understood  that  they  don't  yet 
know  about  you? 
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EXAMPLE  VIII 


CALENDAR  FOR  COLLEGE-BOUND  STUDENTS 


This  calendar  is  meant  as  a  general  guide  for  college-bound  youths.   Students 
who  follow  these  recommendations,  do  some  of  their  own  research  and  check  regu- 
larly with  their  guidance  counselors  and  advisors,  will  increase  their  chances 
of  being  accepted  at  a  college  and  of  receiving  financial  aid. 

9th  GRADE 

This  year's  grades  will  be  the  first  ones  on  your  academic  record  which  will  be 
sent  to  all  colleges  where  you  will  apply.  Most  colleges  base  their  admissions 
decisions  on  work  done  in  grades  nine  to  eleven  and  part  of  grade  12,  so  it  is 
imperative  that  you  begin  now  to  do  your  best  in  all  school  subjects. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  asking  questions  about  the  career  and  college 

in  which  you  have  an  interest. 

Spend  some  time  each  day  trying  to  improve  your  reading  comprehension  and 

speed  and  trying  to  increase  your  vocabulary. 

Get  involved  with  school  and/or  community  activities,  because  colleges  a 

are  interested  in  well-rounded  individuals  who  have  engaged  in  some  extra- 
curricular activities. 

Discuss  your  college  plans  with  your  parents,  advisor  and  your  guidance 

counselor.   Find  out  from  your  counselor  and  advisor  what  high  school 
courses  you  should  take  in  order  to  satisfy  basic  college  requirements. 

10th  GRADE 

Begin  to  make  some  serious  decisions  about  what  your  life's  work  will  be.   That 
is  the  first  step  in  deciding  on  a  college. 

Continue  to  look  into  occupations  that  fit  in  with  your  abilities  and  in- 
terests.  Go  to  your  school  library's  Career  Information  Center  and  read 
about  then,  talk  with  your  counsel  or  advisor  or  a  teacher  who  knows  a- 
bout  them,  or  talk  with  people  who  work  in  the  field. 

Continue  your  involvement  in  a  school  club  or  in  community  activities. 

Using  the  college  guidance  materials  in  your  school's  Career  Information 

Center,  couneling  office  or  public  library,  make  a  list  of  colleges  to 
which  you  may  want  to  apply.  Check  the  entrance  requirements  of  these 
schools  and  make  sure,  by  checking  again  and  again  with  your  counselor, 
that  your  high  school  program  will  satisfy  college  requirements. 

11th  GRADE 

Remember  that  this  is  the  last  full  year  you  have  in  which  to  make  that  good 
grades  record  which  colleges  will  consider  before  deciding  to  admit  you.  So 
work  to  improve  your  grades. 
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Example  VIII  (Cont.) 

SEPTEMBER 

Register,  through  your  counselor,  for  the  Preliminary  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Text/National  Merit  Scholarship  Qualifying  Test  (PSAT/ 
NMSQT)  which  will  be  given  in  October  or  November. 

Study  the  PSAT/NMSQT  Student  Bulletin.   It  will  familiarize  you  with 

the  kind  of  questions  that  will  be  on  the  Test. 

Check  with  your  counselor  once  again  to  see  that  your  courses  meet 

basic  college  requirements. 

OCTOBER 

_____     Take  the  PSAT.   Be  sure  to  fill  in  the  item  on  the  answer  sheet  that 
allows  you  to  be  considered  for  the  National  Achievement  Scholarship 
Program  for  Outstanding  Students,  for  the  National  Scholarship  Ser- 
vice and  for  the  Students  Search  Service  of  the  College  Board. 

NOVEMBER 

Start  narrowing  your  college  choices  down  to  about  five  or  fewer. 
Find  out  from  your  counselor  which  college  entrance  exams  these 

schools  require. 
Write  to  the  colleges  for  updated  information  and  school  catalogs  if 

you  cannot  find  them  in  your  school. 

DECEMBER 

Consider  applying  for  a  special  college  preparatory  program  for  next 

summer.   See  your  guidance  counselor  for  suggestions. 

JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY 

_____     Start  lining  up  a  summer  job. 

Check  deadline  dates  for  special  scholarship  competitions  and  familiar- 
ize yourself  with  some  of  the  available  scholarships  and  grants  you 
think  you  might  qualify  for. 

MARCH  AND  APRIL 

Make  sure  your  parents  keep  a  copy  of  their  federal  income  tax  return 

in  a  safe  place  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  use  certain  information 
from  it  when  applying  for  financial  aid. 

Finalize  summer  job  plans  or,  if  necessary,  summer  school  plans. 

MAY  AND  JUNE 

Discuss  your  preliminary  choices  of  colleges  with  your  counselor. 

Firm  up  your  course  schedule  for  your  senior  year. 

Obtain  a  list  of  books  you  can  read  over  the  summer  that  will  give  you 

a  head  start  in  next  year's  courses  and  will  increase  your  reading 

ability  and  speed. 
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Example  VIII  (Cont.) 

JUNE  TO  SEPTEMBER 

Save  money  from  your  summer  job  to  put  toward  your  SAT  or  ACT  fees 

and  for  college  applications. 
If  possible,  you  and  your  parents  should  visit  the  college  you  hope 

to  attend. 
Attend  summer  school  if  you  can't  get  all  the  courses  you  need  in 

your  senior  year. 

12th  GRADE 

SEPTEMBER 

Finalize  to  about  three,  and  usually  no  more  than  five,  the  list  of 

colleges  to  which  you  want  to  apply.  Your  selections  should  include 
at  least  one  that  you  definitely  feel  will  accept  you. 

Send  for  the  latest  college  catalogs  and  admissions  applications. 

Study  te  catalogs  for  courses  and  majors  offered  and  sources  of 

financial  aid. 

Finalize  your  list  of  financial  aid  sources  to  which  you  will  apply. 

OCTOBER 

Register  for  the  SAT,  ACT  or  Achievement  Test. 

_____     Study  the  student  handbook  on  SAT  or  ACT  test  to  become  familiar  with 

necessary  preparation  for  it  and  the  kinds  of  questions  that  might  be 

involved. 

NOVEMBER 

Take  the  SAT  or  ACT  or  both  if  necessary. 

Fill  out  college  admissions  applications.   Take  your  time.   If  you 

have  any  questions  be  sure  to  consult  your  guidance  counselor.   Sub- 
mit your  application  now,  along  with  all  necessary  forms. 

Fill  out  applications  for  college  financial  assistance  and  for  other 

assistance  in  the  form  of  grants,  scholarships  or  loans  from  found- 
ations, philanthropic  organizations,  state  or  federal  programs. 

DECEMBER 

Check  your  college  handbooks'  instructions  to  make  sure  you  have  done 

everything  necessary  for  admissions  and  for  financial  aid. 

JANUARY 

Check  with  your  counselor  and  teachers  to  see  that  your  high  school 

grades,  letters  of  recommendation  and  transcripts  have  been  sent  to 
the  colleges. 

Ask  your  counselor  or  a  local  agency  about  summer  jobs  or,  if  neces- 
sary, about  summer  programs  of  college  preparation. 
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Example  VIII  (Cont.) 

FEBRUARY 

Submit  your  federal  grant  applications. 

Have  mid-year  grades  sent  to  the  colleges  that  require  them. 

Continue  your  pursuit  of  a  summer  job. 


APRIL  AND  MAY 

Most  colleges  will  have  notified  you  of  their  decisions  on  admission 

and  financial  aid  by  now. 

Keep  your  counselor  informed  as  you  receive  your  financial  aid 

package. 

JUNE 

Have  your  high  school  send  your  final  transcripts  to  the  college 
you  will  attend. 

If  no  schools  accept  you,  consider  trying  again  for  mid-year  accept- 
ance at  the  same  schools,  or  try  going  to  a  community  college  or  en- 
rolling in  a  college  preparatory  course. 
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EXAMPLE  IX 


SELECTING  A  POST-HIGH  SCHOOL 


Goal :     High  school  students  need  to 

consider  alternative  post-high 
schools . 
Size  of  Group:   Large  group  activity, 
followed  by  individual 
conferences . 
Time  Required:   20  minutes  for  response, 

followed  by  15  minute  con- 
ferences . 
Materials:      "Selecting  a  Post-High 
School" 


To  the  advisor:    This   activity 
will  help  students  decide  whether 
to  commit  themselves  to  going  to 
college  or  to  going  to  another  kind 
of  school  or  institution.   Many 
students  opt  to  go  to  college  with- 
out weighing  what  college  commit- 
ment involves.   Others  reject  post- 
high  schooling  because  they  think 
college  is  the  only  kind  of  post- 
high  schooling  available.   Students 
can  read  the  information  and  re- 
spond in  writing  to  the  questions 
posed.   Then  each  can  discuss  his 
answers  with  his  advisor  in  an  in- 
dividual conference. 


1.   How  about  going  to  college: 

A.  Do  you  really  want  to  go  to  college? 

1.  Is  your  high  school  record  good? 

2.  Do  you  have  good  study  habits? 

3.  Can  you  write  and  speak  English  correctly? 

4.  Can  you  read  well? 

5.  Does  the  career  you  are  thinking  of  require  additional  schooling? 

6.  Do  you  like  to  study  and  desire  to  learn  the  kind  of  information 
you  expect  to  learn  in  college? 

B.  Do  you  know  about  the  various  kinds  of  colleges? 

1.  State  Colleges  -  maintained  by  the  state  primarily  for  people 
within  the  state;  often  stress  agricultural  programs,  home  econ- 
omics, mining,  forestry;  low  cost  to  student. 

2.  Large  Universities  -  made  up  of  various  schools;  liberal  arts, 
engineering,  etc. ;  usually  co-ed;  wide  geographical  distribution 
of  students;  often  graduate  and  progessional  schools  connected 
with  them;  tuition  charged. 

3.  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  -  usually  straight  liberal  arts  with 
opportunity  to  major  in  specific  subjects;  some  include  business 
administration  and  education,  usually  privately  endowed  and  often 
connected  with  church  group;  strive  for  geographical  distribution 
in  student  body  and  balance  between  men  and  women  students;  re- 
quirements vary  from  school  to  school. 

4.  Men's  &  Women's  Colleges  -  vary  in  size;  curriculum  adapted  for 
interests  of  men  or  women;  various  requirements  for  admission; 
Eastern  colleges  stricter  admission  requirements  than  most 
co-ed  colleges. 
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5.  State  Teachers  Colleges  -  maintained  by  state  to  train  teachers 
for  the  state;  low  cost. 

6.  Junior  Colleges  -  private  and  public,  courses  include  first  two 
years  of  college  or  a  terminal  program  at  end  of  two  years. 

7.  Miscellaneous  -  professional  colleges;  theology,  law,  medicine, 
etc.,  institutes  of  technology;  science. 

II.  How  about  vocational/technical  education? 

A.  How  much  time  do  you  want  to  spend  in  training? 

B.  Do  you  want  to  work  while  you  train? 

C.  What  kind  of  salary  will  you  earn  when  you  learn  your  trade? 

D.  How  many  jobs  will  be  available  to  you  when  you  finish  your  training? 

E.  Do  you  need  any  special  courses  or  skills  to  get  into  this  school? 

F.  How  much  will  your  training  cost? 

G.  How  will  you  finance  your  training? 

H.   Can  you  get  training  in  the  Lincoln  area? 

III.  So,  what's  your  thinking  about  post-high  schooling  for  you? 
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EXAMPLE  X 


HOW  TO  LOCATE  A  JOB 


Goal:     The  advisee  will  implement 

at  least  three  stategies  for 
locating  a  job. 

Size  of  Group:   Individual 

At  least  one  hour  of 
advisee's  time. 
Copy  of  the  newspaper 
want-ads,  one  copy  of 
the  telephone  di- 
rectory. 


Time  Required- 
Materials: 


To  the  advisor.   Say  to  the  ad- 
visee:  You  may  be  looking  for  a 
part-time  job  or  a  full-time  job. 
In  order  that  you  will  be  able  to 
choose  the  job  that  is  right  for 
you,  it  is  necessary  to  organize  a 
plan  for  locating  vacancies.   It 
makes  sense  that  the  more  job  op- 
portunities you  have  to  choose  from 
the  better  your  chances  of  finding  a 
job  you'll  like.   Some  of  the 
sources  of  good  job  leads  are:   1) 
The  want-ads.   2)  Job  placement 
counselors.   3)  Family  and  friends 
4)  Employment  agencies.   5)  City, 
county,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment.  6)  Direct  calling.   7)  Self- 
employment.   The  purpose  of  this 
activity  is  to  help  you  develop  at 
least  three  different  kinds  of 
"leads"  for  job  hunting. 

Step  One:  THE  WANT-ADS 

Read  a  copy  of  the  want  ads  and  list  five  jobs  that  you  have  the  skills  for. 

Type  of  Job        Address  Phone  Number   Person  to  Contact 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Star  the  two  that  you  will  apply  for. 

Step  Two:   COUNSELOR  AND  CAREER  EDUCATION  OFFICE 

Talk  to  your  counselor.  Make  an  appointment  to  see  him.  Maybe  he  can  help  you 
find  a  job.  The  Career  Education  staff  may  also  be  able  to  help  you. 


Counselor's  Name 


Career  Ed  Staff  Member's  Name 

Step  Three:  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


Appointment  Time,  Date 
Appointment  Time,  Date 


Most  cities  have  both  public  and  private  employment  agencies.   The  public 
agencies  are  usually  known  according  to  the  name  of  the  state  in  which  they  are 
located.  For  example,  yours  is  the  Nebraska  Job  Service.  Many  private  agencies 
charge  you  money  for  their  help. 
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Example  X  (Cont . ) 

To  do:   In  the  yellow  pages,  look  under  employment  agencies,  and  list  the  in- 
formation below  on  three  employment  agencies  you  could  contact. 

Agency  Name  Address  Phone 

1. 

2. 
3. 

Step  Four:   CITY,  COUNTY,  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Government  agencies  hire  many  kinds  of  workers,  usually  pay  well,  and  offer 
reasonable  working  conditions.  In  the  phone  directory,  find  the  addresses 
and  phone  numbers  of  the  following: 

Address  Phone 

City  Government  Office 

County  Government  Office 

State  Government  Office 

Federal  Government's  Local  Office 

Step  Five:  DIRECT  CALLING 

Go  through  the  yellow  pages  of  the  phone  book  and  look  for  the  names  of 
companies  in  your  area.   List  the  names,  addresses  and  phone  numbers  of  ten 
that  you  could  call. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 

Step  Six:  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS 

List  names  and  phone  numbers  of  five  employed  friends  or  relatives  who  might 

be  able  to  help  you  find  a  job: 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
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Kxample  X  (Cont . ) 

Stop  Seven:   SELF-EMPLOYMENT 

If  you  have  some  service  that  you  can  offer  to  people,  make  this  service  known 
to  someone  who  can  use  it.   For  example,  if  you  can  do  house  painting,  adver- 
tise this  in  the  newspaper,  put  a  note  up  at  a  local  super-maket,  or  advertise 
in  other  ways.   list  several  skills  that  you  have  and  ways  that  you  can  make 
them  known  to  people  who  would  be  willing  to  pay  you. 

Jobs  I  can  do  How  I  can  advertise 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Write  the  date  by  which  you  will  have  taken  action  on  at  least  three  of  these 
plans . 


Now- -GOOD  LUCK  AND  GO! 
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Some  student  goals  will  be  based  on  district,  school  and  state  require- 
ments for  promotion  and  graduation.  Others  may  be  based  on  parental  aspira- 
tions and  peer  group  influence.  In  some  cases,  conflicting  parent,  teacher, 
school  or  peer  expectations  may  confuse  a  student.  Such  confusion  may  lower 
performance  and  result  in  decreased  achievement. 

Some  sample  procedures  which  may  improve  communication  between  a  student 
and  those  who  influence  their  selection  of  goals  and  objectives  are  as  follows: 
Student  handbooks  which  state  scholastic  requirements  and  perform- 
ance standards 
Parent-teacher  conferences 
Personal  counseling 
Role-playing  exercises 
Teacher-student  conferences 

SUMMARY:   1)  Students'  goals  and  objectives  are  derived  from  their  needs. 
2)  Students'  perceptions  of  their  needs  are  influenced  by  their  self-assess- 
ments, as  well  as  by  the  opinions  and  beliefs  of  others.   3)   Such  self- 
assessments,  along  with  statements  of  opinion  or  belief  by  others,  provide 
information  which  can  be  used  by  students  and  teachers  in  resolving  goal- 
conflicts.   Goal  sharing  helps  a  teacher  adapt  instruction  to  a  student's  needs 
and  sould  foster  a  more  complete  realization  of  a  student's  potential. 
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SECTION  VI.   EVALUATION  OF  STUDENT  PERFORMANCE 


Evaluation  of  student  performance  is  needed  for  determining  student  a- 
chieve  ment  and  assessing  course  design.   At  the  personal  level,  such  evaluation 
provides  information  needed  for  determining  how  well  a  student's  educational 
needs  are  being  met.   At  the  course  level,  such  evaluation  provides  informa- 
tion for  determining  how  well  a  course  design  serves  the  common  needs  of  a  group 
of  students.   Since  students'  aspirations  may  change  as  their  needs  are  satis- 
fied, teachers  need  to  determine  both  the  fulfillment  of  defined  needs  and  the 
emergence  of  new  ones.   Instructional  programs  designed  to  meet  needs  of  one 
group  may  not  address  the  needs  common  to  those  in  another. 

Obtaining  useful  information  is  a  fundamental  purpose  of  evaluation.   If 
student  performance  is  to  be  measured,  certain  basic  information  is  needed. 
This  baseline  data  should  include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to  the  following 
items: 

age 

grade 

health  problems 

general  academic  achievement 

performance  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic 

study  habits 

aptitudes 

interests,  including  vocational,  academic  and  avocational 

social  adaption 

descriptions  of  the  student's  learning  style 


Such  baseline  data  should  be  recorded  at  least  annually  for  each  student 
and  maintained  as  a  personal  record. 

Evaluation  data  is  usually  derived  from  three  sources:  observations  of  a 
student's  behavior  by  others;  students'  description  of  their  own  behaviors,  and 
students'  performances  on  norm  or  criterion  referenced  standarized  tests. 
Observation  may  be  direct  or  unobtrusive.  It  may  consist  of  opinions,  beliefs 
and  judgements  as  well  as  descriptions  of  behavior.  That  which  is  observed  or 
measured  should  be  related  to  school  and  program  goals,  to  course  objectives  and 
to  the  assessment  of  student  learning  needs. 
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Observations  of  student  behavior  are  often  supplied  by  parents.  The  parent- 
teacher  conference  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  both  obtain  inform- 
ation for  assessing  student  needs  (See  Example  XI).   Parent  and  student  evalu- 
ation of  such  conferences  (See  Example  XII)  can  provide  school  staffs  inform- 
ation for  making  the  conferences  more  effective. 

Parents  must  be  partners  with  teachers  and  administrators.  There  are  many 
things  parents  can  do  to  assist  in  helping  a  student  learn.  A  formal  contract 
between  parents  and  the  school  can  enhance  the  commitment  of  both  school  offi- 
cials and  parents  to  meet  students'  needs.   (See  Example  XIII). 

Observation   of  student  behavior  by  teachers  and  other  school-related 
professionals  comprise  another  form  of  student  performance  evaluation.  These 
observations  commonly  take  the  form  of  course  grades,  comments  on  anecdotal 
records,  comments  on  report  cards,  recommendations  for  employment,  and  case 
studies  which  include  medical  and  psychological  information  obtained  and  re- 
ported by  qualified  professionals.   (See  Example  XIV  for  a  form  used  by  teachers 
in  recording  student  performance.) 
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EXAMPLE  XI 

•  ■  _  FL0W  C^T 

The  flow  chart  is  a  convenient  way  to  record  information  so  it  is  not  lost. 
It  may  be  used  by  the  advisor  during  a  conference  so  that  the  conference  is 
recorded  without  the  use  of  any  tape  machine.  It  would  be  wise  to  explain 
to  the  parents  and  advisee  that  you  are  flow  charting  the  conference. 

As  you  can  see  the  chart  is  divided  into  the  sections  under  discussion  and 
those  persons  involved.   In  the  boxes  the  advisor  would  record  the  conference 
according  to  what  the  person  said  about  any  given  area.   A  portion  of  the 
conference  you  previously  read  is  flow  charted  so  that  you  might  see  how  and 
what  to  record.   Of  course  any  method  the  advisor  uses  is  acceptable  in  flow 
charting. 

This  flow  chart  will  allow  you  to  evaluate  the  conference  later  and  will 
refresh  your  memory  when  preparing  for  further  conferences.   It  can  also  be 
used  to  share  with  other  teachers  who  would  be  interested  in  the  student-- 
your  advisee. 


i 
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Conference  Date 
Conference  No. 


Introduction 


Good  things  which 
have  occured  to 
advisee 


Current 


Future  Plans 

-  Goals 

-  Courses 


Other 

-  Requests 

-  Probems 


Henry  Cole 


Student 


Martha 


Advisor 


Doing  well  in 
school 

Must  keep  in- 
formed 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Cole 


Parents 


Pleased, 

Sceptical  about  con- 
ference purpose 
Accepts  this 


Working  on 
an  animal 


room 


Interested  in 
Biology  -  Zo- 
ology; work  in 
zoo 


First  student 
acceptance 
Perhaps  part 
school  day 


Pleased 


Apparent  immediate 
approval.  This  dis- 
tracts him 
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EXAMPLE  XII 


• 


Please  Circle:   Student 
Parent 
Advisor 


PARENT  CONFERENCING  ASSESSMENT 


List  one  to  three  things  that  you  liked  about  parent  conferencing  day 


1. 
2. 
3. 


List  one  to  three  things  that  you  feel  could  be  done  to  improve  parent  con- 
ferencing day. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Other  Comments: 
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EXAMPLE  XIII 

PARENT -PARTNER  CONTRACT  AIMS  TO  UPGRADE  LEARNING 

Will  a  written  contract  between  parents  and  our  schools  improve  the  quality 
of  education?  The  Plainfield  School  District  believes  it  will. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Educational  Improvement  Center  (Northeast)  and  the 
cooperation  of  staff,  community,  parents  and  students,  Plainfield  has  begun  a 
program  designed  to  increase  enthusiasm  in  learning  and  upgrade  scholastic 
standards. 

Coupled  with  the  motto,  "It's  Cool  to  be  Smart,"  the  district  has  adopted  a 
Parent-as-Partner  Contract  which  is  a  statement  of  responsibility  made  by  the 
parents  and  details  their  accountability  to  the  students. 

According  to  Superintendent  of  Schools  Dr.  Ronald  H.  Lewis,  "This  fall,  honor 
rolls  will  be  reinstated  in  all  of  our  schools  with  this  motto  as  a  heading, 
and  we  will  include  it  in  our  daily  conversations  with  students. 

.  * 

"We  want  teachers  to  believe  that  kids  can  be  smart.   We  want  young  people 
to  believe  that  they  can  be  smart.   We  want  this  community  to  believe  they 
can  be  smart.   If  this  community  can  embrace  our  motto.  .  .while  we  meet  our 
stated  responsibilities  to  the  students,  our  learning  rate  should  increase,  a 
better  understanding  should  occur  between  parent  and  teacher,  much  of  the 
negative  mythology  which  surrounds  the  school  district  should  disappear  and 
the  school  system  should  begin  to  attain  its  prior  prominent  place  in  the 
educational  scheme  of  things. 

Among  the  revisions  in  the  scholastic  schedule  final  exams  for  seniors  have 
been  reinstated,  students  will  not  longer  automatically  be  promoted  unless 
they  qualify  academically,  the  English  and  math  courses  have  been  revised  and 
strengthened,  and  development  and  remedial  programs  have  begun. 
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Example  XIII  (Cont.) 

NOTE:  The  following  is  a  contract  presented  to  parents  which  outlines  the 
types  of  things  parents  can  and  must  do  to  insure  that  the  educational  pro- 
cess will  work  to  maximum  effect  for  their  children: 

PARENT -PARTNER  CONTRACT 

WHEREAS,  attends 


School  in  the  School  District,  and 

WHEREAS,  I  understand  that  my  child  will  spend  the  most  important  years  of 
his  or  her  life  in  school,  and 

WHEREAS,  I  want  to  help  the  Public  Schools  give  my  child 

the  best  possible  education, 

THEREFORE,  I  promise,  agree  and  pledge  myself: 

1.  To  see  that  my  child  gets  to  school  on  time. 

2.  To  see  that  my  child  goes  to  school  every  day. 

3.  To  meet  with  and  speak  to  my  child's  teacher  as  many  times  as  pos- 
sible. 

4.  To  reply  to  all  letters,  messages,  notes  or  telephone  calls  from 
the  schools. 

5.  To  make  sure  that  my  child  has  some  quiet  time  for  homework  each 
evening  with  the  T.V.  turned  off.   This  time  will  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween myself  and  my  child. 

6.  To  speak  with  my  child  every  day  about  what  was  done  at  school. 

7.  To  urge  my  child  to  respect  himself  or  herself  and  to  respect  the 
rights  and  property  of  others. 

8.  To  urge  my  child  to  be  sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  other  people- 
both  children  and  adults. 

9.  To  speak  to  my  child  in  a  positive  manner  about  school. 


Taken  from:   INTERACT,  New  Jersey  Department  of  Education,  Vol.  4,  No.  8, 
April,  1978. 
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EXAMPLE  XIV 


WORK  HABITS 


ample: 

Satisfactory 

Improvement 
Needed 

Listens  attentively 
Follows  directions 
Uses  time  wisely 
Works  independently 
Plans  and  organizes  work 
Completes  work 

LETTER  GRADE  ACHIEVEMENT 


Reading 


English 


Spelling 


Writing 


Social  Studies 


Math 


Science 


OVER-ALL  ACHIEVEMENT  AS  COMPARED  TO  TEACHER  EXPECTATIONS 


Excellent 
Progress 


Satisfactory 
Prngrpss 


Unsatisfactory 
Progress 


CONDUCT 


Good 


Satisfactory 


Needs 
Improvement 


Gathering  this  data  together  may  help  the  teacher  spot  difficulties  more  readily. 
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Students'  reports  of  perceptions  of  their  own  behaviors  provide  information 
which  can  be  compared  to  observations  made  by  others.   Such  comparisons  may 
reveal  discrepancies  which  need  to  be  taken  into  account  in  making  judgments 
about  student  scholastic  performance.   Student  self  reports  may  include  de- 
scriptions of  their  activities  (See  Examples  XV  and  XVI)  their  perceptions  of 
themselves,  courses  and  the  school  (See  Examples  XVII  and  XVIII);  and  their 
attitudes  toward  school  personnel  and  practices  (See  Examples  XIX  and  XX). 

One  of  the  most  common  problems  in  a  given  course  is  the  student's  lack  of 
proficiency  in  handling  some  text  books  and  reading  materials  as-signed.   In 
order  to  get  an  understanding  of  general  student  ability  to  function  in  course 
reading  materials,  the  Cloze  Test  can  be  administered.   (See  Example  XXI.) 

Standardized  tests  provide  another  type  of  information  on  student  per- 
formance.  Insofar  as  such  tests  measure  what  is  actually  taught  in  the  schools, 
they  provide  information  useful  in  relating  the  performance  characteristics  of 
different  students  within  a  school  as  well  as  groups  of  students  in  different 
schools.   Generally,  the  data  produced  by  such  tests  is  tested  for  its  re- 
liability.  Groupings  of  such  data  are  used  in  evaluaing  programs.   (See  Ex- 
ample XXII).   When  such  tests  consist  of  items  most  students  should  answer 
correctly,  the  data  is  useful  in  assessing  student  performance.   Special  types 
of  standardized  tests  provide  information  for  diagnosing  student  learning  prob- 
lems. 

The  purpose  for  gathering  such  data  is  to  help  parents,  students  and  teach- 
ers make  informed  decisions  concerning  a  student's  learning  needs.  For  this  to 
happen,  the  data  should  be  studied  by  those  who  can  or  are  obligated  to  assist 
students  in  making  educational  choices  which  contribute  to  full  development  of 
their  potentials.  In  high  schools,  for  example,  an  advisor  may  be  assigned  to 
work  with  a  small  group  of  students. 
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EXAMPLE  XV 


WHAT  ARE  MY  LEARNING  HABITS? 


Goal:     This  questionnaire  is  designed 
to  help  the  advisor  and  the  ad- 
visee select  the  learning  op- 
tions which  would  be  most  com- 
patible with  his  learning  style, 

Size  of  Group:    Individual 

Time  Required:   30  minutes 

Materials: 


WHAT  ARE  MY  LEARNING  HABITS? 
To  the  advisor:   This   activity 
worksheet  is  for  you  and  your 
advisee  to  go  over  together  to 
discuss  each  item. 


Learning  Habits  Sheet 

DIRECTIONS:   For  each  of  the  items,  you  will  find  a  line  with  numbers  under 
them.   Above  each  line  will  be  descriptions  of  learning  styles.   On  the  line 
marked  "Where  I  Am",  circle  the  number  which  most  closely  describes  how  you 
see  yourself.  Then,  put  a  square  around  the  number  which  most  closely  describes 
how  you  wish  you  were.  .  .if  your  learning  habits  on  that  particular  topic  are 
just  as  you  want  them  to  be,  then  you  would  have  a  circle  and  a  square  around 
the  same  number.   If  you  would  like  your  habits  to  be  different  than  they  are, 
the  circle  and  the  square  will  be  on  different  numbers. 

There  are  no  "right"  answers  to  these.   This  sheet  will  be  of  help  to  you  only 
if  you  honestly  think  about  "Where  You  Are"  and  "Where  You  Would  Like  To  Be". 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  have  a  teacher  or  your  advisor  also  fill  out 
one  of  these  for  you,  that  is,  they  would  be  saying,  "This  Is  Where  I  Think 
You  Are". 


1.     Teacher  Direction: 

I  am  totally  dependent  on  a  teacher 
for  directions.  I  need  to  be  told 
what  to  do. 


I  use  the  teacher  to  direct  part  of 
my  time,  but  take  the  lead  with 
some  activities. 


I  work  independently  using  th< 
teacher  only  when  needed  foi 
special  assistance. 


1  2 

2.     Seaking  Answers  Independently: 

I  usually  seek  answers  to  questions 
without  teacher  assistance. 


I  usually  seek  answers  to  questions 
using  teacher,  other  students  and 
outside  information  sources. 


I  rely  on  the  teacher  and  thi 
textbook  as  my  source  for  answer 
to  questions. 


3.     Use  of  Class  Time- 

I  frequently  waste  class  time  and 
seldom     complete     the     assigned 

tasks.** 


I    usually    use    class    time    to    do 
assigned  tasks.** 


I  almost  always  spend  class  timi 
working  on  assigned  tasks.**  I  havi 
little,  if  any,  wasted  time. 


3 


♦♦Assigned  tasks  has  reference  to  any  learning  experiences  that  are  appropriate  and  approved  by  the  teacher. 
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Example  XV   (Cont.) 

4.     Planning  a  Work  Schedules 

I  independently  set  up  an  efficient 
plan  for  completing  my  work  each 
time  I  encounter  a  new  learning 
experience. 


I  develop  a  plan  for  most  learning 
activities  —  primarily  when  told  to 
do  so. 


I  do  not  develop  a  plan  for  my 
work.  I  have  no  set  pattern  of 
attacking  learning  experiences. 


1 


3 


5.     Using  Study  Skills -• 

(Taking  notes,  reading,  outlining,  listening,  talking,  writing,  identifying  major  topics,  using  a  dictionary) 


I  lack  basic  study  skills***  and/or 
do  not  use  those  I  have  mastered. 


I  use     basic  study  skills***  when 
told  to  do  so. 


I  use  basic  skills***  as  a  natural 
part  of  my  work  routine. 


1  2  3 

6.     Using  Self-Teaching  Curriculum  Materials  and  Packets: 


I  can  proceed  through  the  learning 
materials  or  packets  without  as- 
sistance from  a  teacher. 


I  can  follow  learning  materials  or 
packets  in  a  course  with  limited 
assistance  from  the  teacher. 


I  am  unable  to  use  learning  mater- 
ials or  packets  in  the  course  with- 
out   the    teacher's   constant    help. 


7.     Adapting  Curriculum: 

I  never  skip  an  activity  and/or 
assignment  regardless  of  whether  I 
need  it  or  not,  or  never  skip  ac- 
tivities I  know  I  need. 


I  skip  some  activities  and/or  as- 
signments that  deal  with  goals 
already  mastered. 


I  always  skip  activities  and  as- 
signments that  deal  with  goals 
already  mastered  and  sometimes 
design  my  own  activities. 


8.     Pace  of  Learning: 

I  always  work  at  a  pace*  or  rate 
commensurate  with  my  ability. 


In   most  cases  I  work  at  a  pace* 
commensurate  with  my  ability. 


I  work  at  a  pace*  or  rate  well  above 
my  ability. 


*By  pace,  we  mean  the  rate  at  which  one  completes  an  assigned  task,  activity,  unit  or  course. 

***Basic  study  skills  include  such  things  as  the  ability  to  read  material  written  at  grade  level,  use  the  library  and  common 
resource  material  (e.g.  the  dictionary,  encyclopedia,  card  catalogue  and  Reader's  Guide),  take  notes  and  outline,  read 
graphic  material,  listen  with  understanding,  and  communicate  clearly  in  oral  and  written  form. 
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Goal 


Size  of  Group: 
Time  Required: 

NAME 


ADVISOR 


EXAMPLE  XVI 

LEARNING  PREFERENCE  PROFILE* 

The  advisor  may  need  some  basic  information  about  new  advisees 
which  he  can  use  in  helping  his  advisees  in  selecting  courses 
and  teachers. 
Any  size 
10  minutes 


L.C. 
DATE 


Completed  by  Student     Advisor 
Parent      Teacher 


What  are  your  tentative  plans  upon  completing  high  school? 


DIRECTIONS:   Check  those  learning  preference  factors  that  seem  most  appropriate, 
or  best  describe  you.   Check  all  factors  that  apply. 


How  do  you  prefer  to  be  tested? 
Observation 

Paper/pencil  objective  tests 
Paper/pencil  essay  tests 
Product  evaluation  (Project) 
Standardized  tests 
Take  home/open  book  tests 
Performance  (speech,  report) 


What  motivated  you  to  learn? 

Two  or  more  possible  names 
Lack  of  definite  ideas 
Exciting  lectures 
Fascinating  movies 
Intense  Discussions 
Reading 

Thinking  about  things 
Observing  situtations 


*  A  Learning  Preference  Profile  is  in  no  way  a  "report  card"  on  your  ability 
or  conduct.   There  are  no  right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad  answers.   The  profile 
will  help  teachers  (and  you)  understand  how  you  prefer  to  learn.  The  profile 
will  only  be  used  for  your  benefit.   Teachers  may  use  the  information  to  make 
your  learning  program  more  appropriate  for  you. 

This  form  was  modified  from  I/D/E/A  P. A.  Form  2 
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Example  XVI  (Cont.) 


DIRECTIONS:   Check  the  learning  preference  factor  that  seems  most  appropriate 
for  you.   Check  one  answer  in  each  set. 


How  do  you  prefer  to  be  rewarded? 

Certificates/ribbons,  awards 

Grades 

Graduation  credits 

Praise  from  parents 

Praise  from  fellow  students 

Praise  from  teachers  (privately) 

Praise  from  teachers  (publicly) 

Publicity 

Self-satisfaction 

Sense  of  accomplishment 
Which  activities  do  you  prefer? 

Avid  reader 

Listener 

Like  to  write 

Prefer  to  talk  over  ideas 

Discussions  -  student  tasks 

Discussion  -  teacher  led 

Field  trips 

Laboratory  experiments 

Research 

Imitation 

Tutoring 


What  kind  of  classwork  do  your  prefer? 

Task  I  choose  myself 
Tasks  assigned  by  teacher 

No  clearly  defined  task 

Specific  task 

Little  guidance 

Moderate  guidance 

Much  guidance 

Not  difficult 

Moderately  difficult 

Very  difficult 

Follows  step-by-step  order 

Follows  no  definite  order 

Problems  of  immediate  concern 

Problems  of  long-range  or 
future  concern 

Problems  that  have  an  immedi- 
ate solution 

Problems  with  a  solution  that 
involves  a  span  of  weeks 
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Example  XVI  (Cont.) 

Which  media  do  you  prefer? 

Audio  Cassettes 

Audio  Tapes 

Books 

Computor  Assisted  Instruction 

Charts /graphs/maps 

Films 

Filmstrips 

Models 

Overhead  Transparencies 

Periodicals 

Phonograph  Records 

Programmed  Tests 

Resource  Files 

Slides 

Television  -commercial 

Television  -  instructionsl 

Video  Tapes 
How  do  you  prefer  to  be  grouped? 

Large  groups  for  lecture  or  movies 

Small  groups  (from  3  to  10) 

Paired  learning  -  learn  together 

Tutorial  -  teach  or  help  another 
person  learn 

Independent  -  by  oneself 


How  do  you  see  yourself? 

Gets  down  to  work  fast 
Is  slow  to  get  started 


Works  best  in  the  morning 
(day  person) 


Works  best  in  the  afternoon 
or  evening  -  night  person 

Catches  on  to  ideas  quickly 

Need  "think  time"  to  compre- 
hend new  ideas 

Likes  to  do  homework 

Endures  homework 

Hates  homework 

Likes  to  finish  tasks 

Is  not  bothered  by  unfinished 
tasks 

Puts  off  tasks 

Likes  to  finish  tasks  early 

Prefers  mental  activity  (read- 
ing, writing) 

Prefers  "doing  things  (build- 
ing, drawing,  sports) 

Prefers  verbal  activity 
(drama,  speech) 

Is  usually  prompt 

Is  usually  tardy 

Is  a  neat,  precise,  well  or- 
ganized person 

Is  organized,  but  in  a  care- 
free way 

Is  a  little  bit  disorganized 
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Example  XVI  (Cont.) 


What  do  you  prefer  in  a  teacher? 

Male  Formal  dress 


Casual  dress 
No  preference 


Female 

No  preference 

Under  40 

Over  40 

No  preference 

Organized 

Disorganized 

No  preference 

Devoted  to  a  specail  branch  of  study 

Involved  in  many  branches  of  study 

No  preference 

Keen  sense  of  humor 

Down  to  business 

No  preferenca 

Performs  in  casual,  relaxed  manner 

Follows  established  rulles  and  customs 

No  preference 

Same  out-of-school  interest 

Different  out-of-school  interests 

No  preference 


Is  healthy 

Has  health  problems 

Keeps  thoughts  and  interest 
inside  oneself 

Shares  thoughts  and  interest 
with  others 


Main  interest  is  students 

Main  interest  is  subject  mat- 
ter. 
No  preference 

Activities  planned  by  teacher 

Activities  planned  by  teacher/ 

student 

Activities  planned  by  student 

No  preference 

COMMENTS : 
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Example  XVI  (Cont.) 

Strict  disciplinarian 
Moderate  disciplinarian 
No  preference 
Highly  demanding 
Moderately  demanding 
Demanding  very  little 
No  preference 
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EXAMPLE  XVII 


GRADING  FACTORS 


Goal:     A  student  might  be  better  able 

to  predict  what  will  be  expected 
of  him  if  he  can  sssess  the  im- 
porcance  of  the  various  factors 
that  teachers  may  consider  in 
giving  grades. 

Size  of  Group:   Individual  or  small  group 


Time  Required":   30  minutes 
Materials:      Grading  factors  sheet 


To  the  Advisor:   This  may  be  an 
interesting  activity  to  try  a  few 
days  after  classes  have  begun  in 
order  to  discover  how  many  clues  a- 
bout  what  a  teacher  deems  important 
frequently  have  trouble  in  classes 
and  never  understand  why.   Also, 
advisors  can  benefit  by  getting  a 
picture  of  just  how  many  and  what 
kind  of  clues  the  school  typically 
gives  to  students. 


Write  in  the  names  of  the  courses  you  are  currently  taking.   Then  check  the 
three  factors  for  each  one  that  you  think  will  be  most  important  in  determin- 
ing a  grade. 


FACTORS 

NAMES  OF  CLASSES 

Attitude 

Tests  (Unit  or  Chapter) 

Written  Assignments 

Oral  Participation 

Pop  Quizzes 

Pre  pared  Quizzes 

Extra  Credit 

Effort 

Term  Tests 

Projects  &  Term  Paper 

Field  Trips 

Notebooks 

Initiative  &  Self-Direction 

Attention 

Use  of  Time 

Other  (Specify) 
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EXAMPLE  XVIII 

GRADING  YOUR  SCHOOL 

During  your  high  school  years,  your  school  is  the  most  influential  institution 
in  your  life.   You  have  a  stake  in  making  it  the  best  influence  possible. 

Evaluate    your    school    with    the    following    checklist.      Afterward,    go   back 
over   your   answers    and   ask  yourself:      Is    this    the    kind   of  influence   I  want  my 
school    to    have  on  me?      If  not,    how  can  I   change   it?     The   results  of  this   survey 
will  be  used  by  your  faculty  and  administration  for  maintaining  and  improving 
your  educational  opportunities. 


I.  WHY  DO  YOU  GO  TO  SCHOOL? 

Why  you  attend  school  often  reveals  what  your  school  is 
offering  you.  Place  a  (1)  beside  the  most  important  reason 
you  attend  school,  a  (2)  beside  the  second  ranking  reason,  a 
(3)  beside  the  third  ranking,  etc. 

I  am  required  by  law  to  go  tc  school. 

I'm  attending  school  to  prepare  myself  for  a  job. 

I  enjoy  learning. 

My  parents  make  me  attend  school. 

I  attend  high  school  so  I  car  get  into  college. 

I  attend  school  because  my  friends  are  there. 

Going  to  school  is  easier  than  ge'ting  a  job. 

II.  WHAT  DO  YOU  LEARN  IN  SCHOOL7 

The  world  has  changed  a  lot  since  public  schools  were 
started.  Schools  have  had  to  keep  up  with  these  changes  by 
offering  new  subjects  and  by  trying  new  ways  of  teaching 
old  subject..  How  well  has  your  school  adjusted? 

Place  a  check  mark  beside  the  blanks  which  describe 
your  school. 

I  have  a  wide  choice  of  subjects  from  which  I  can  select. 

New  courses  are  added  each  year  to  our  curriculum. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  offer  suggestions  for  new 
courses. 

Our  school  offers  courses  in  such  subjects  as  filmmaking, 
urban  affairs,  race  relations,  popular  culture,  education 
for  parenthood,  ecology. 

We  have  at  least  one  course  which  is  interdisciplinary 
(a  cross  between  two  or  more  subjects,  such  as  history, 
English,  and  art). 

We  have  many  places  where  we  can  learn  skills,  such  as 
drama  groups,  music  groups,  industrial  arts,  sports  pro- 
grams. 

We  can  choose  to  get  experience  in  work  in  local  busi- 
nesses, hospitals,  factories. 

III.  HOW  DO  YOU  LEARN  IN  SCHOOL? 

How  you  learn  is  really  more  important  than  what  you 
learn  because  it  determines  how  well  vou  will  be  able  to  learn 
on  your  own  after  you  leave  school.  And  that's  what  uou'll 
be  doing  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Place  a  check  mark  in  the  blank  that  best  describes  how 
learning  takes  place  in  your  schooL 


Often 


Sometimes  Never 


Students  have  a  voice  in  what 
is  discussed  in  classes. 

Students  can  choose  between 
several  books  to  read  for  a 
class  or  several  projects  to 
work  on. 

Students  are  allowed  to  ask 
questions  of  the  teacher  and 
disagree  with  the  teacher. 

Students  are  allowed  to  ask 
questions  of  each  other. 

Students  are  encouraged  to 
consider  more  than  one  an- 
swer to  their  questions. 

Tests  are  gone  over  in  class 
so  correct  answers  arc  learn- 
ed. 

Homework  is  related  to  classes 
and  is  not  busy  work. 

Students  are  provided  special 
remedial  help  in  their  weak 
subjects. 

Provision  is  made  for  handi- 
capped students,  potential 
dropouts,  pregnant  teenagers, 
students  who  must  work  part- 
time. 

Bilingual  classes  are  available 
for  persons  who  speak  English 
as  a  second  language. 

Students  are  encouraged  to 
learn  from  each  other  by 
working  together  on  projects 
sharing  special  skills  with  the 
whole  class,  tutoring  each 
other  in  weak  subjects. 

Classes,  clubs,  and  sports  are 
inter-racial,  and  co-educational. 


Students  are  allowed  to 
change  from  one  track  (col- 
lege preparation,  commercial, 
etc.)  to  another. 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

D 

□ 

□ 

D 

D 

D 

□ 

□ 

□ 

D 

□ 

D 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

D 
□ 


□ 


□ 

□ 


□  □ 

□  □ 

□  □ 


Often       Sometimes      Never 


Classrooms  in  our  school  have 

movable    furniture    which    al- 

lows  us  to  have  different  kinds 
of  learning  experiences — lec- 
tures, discussions,  projects. 


□        □ 
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EXAMPLE  XVIII  (Cont. 


IV.    WHOSE  SCHOOL  IS  IT? 

Schools  are  built  to  educate  students,  but  students  in 
sonic  schools  feel  they  have  very  little  to  say  In  how  this 
education  takes  place.  While  they  cannot  have  total  control 
(parents,  teachers,  community  leaders  all  have  some  stake 
in  what  happens  in  school),  students  need  to  have  some  way 
of  making  their  needs  known— and  having  these  needs  met. 

Find  out  how  well  your  school  does  in  this  area  by 
placing  a  check  mark  in  the  blank  that  best  answers  each 
question. 

Often        Sometimes       Never 


When  students  question 
school  rules,  they  are  invited 
to  discuss  them  with  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  editor  of  the  school 
newspaper  is  given  freedom 
to  print  controversial  ar- 
ticles. 

Students  are  free  to  organ- 
ize clubs  and  associations 
to     meet     specail     interests. 

Before  a  student  receives 
serious  discipline  (such  as 
being  suspended),  the  stu- 
dent is  allowed  an  impar- 
tial hearing. 

Students  share  in  decisions 
about  speakers  for  assem- 
blies,   commencement,     e;c. 

Adults  from  the  communi- 
ty are  encouraged  to  share 
their  skills  with  the  school. 

The  local  PTA,  PTO,  or 
parent  organization  is  con- 
cerned with  educational 
problems. 

Teachers  stay  in  the  school 
at  least   two  or  three  5  ears. 

There  is  very  little  vandal- 
ism in  the  school. 


□  □  □ 

□  □  □ 

□  □  □ 


□ 

□ 

D 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

D 

D 

□ 
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EXAMPLE  XIX 

TELL  IT  LIKE  IT  IS 

Goal:     Seniors  can  help  the  school  by     To  the  advisor:   The  activity  has 
giving  feedback  about  ways  in      4  parts: 

which  the  school  programs  can      Part  1  -  To  be  filled  out  by  each 
be  improved.  advisee. 

Size  of  Group:  Large  Part  2  -  To  be  filled  out  by  the 

Time  required:   Several  sessions  advisor 

Materials:      Talley  sheets  Part  3  -  To  be  filled  out  by  the 

advisor. 
Part  4  -  To  be  filled  out  by  the 

advisor. 
See  instructions  on  each  part  when 
you  are  finished  with  all  four  parts, 
hand  in  parts  2,  3,  and  4. 

Tell  It  Like  It  Is 
(Part  1  -  To  be  filled  out  by  each  advisee) 

Please  indicate  how  you  feel  about  the  various  aspects  of  your  school  by  circ- 
ling either  a  1,  2,  or  3  for  each  of  the  items  below.   Important:  Make  written 
comments  after  a  "How  can  we  improve?"  only  if  you  circled  a  three  for  that 
item. 


1  2  3 1.  Number  and  variety  of  course  offerings 

How  can  we  improve? 

The  way  teachers  treat  students 
How  can  we  improve? 

The  way  teachers  grade  students 
How  can  we  improve? 

The  school  rules,  regulations,  policies 
How  can  we  improve? 

The  library's  materials  and  services 
How  can  we  improve? 

The  way  we  allow  students  to  act  in  school 
How  can  we  improve? 

Special  tutoring  given  to  students 
How  can  we  improve? 

Emphasis  on  career  planning 
How  can  we  improve? 


1  2  3 

2. 

1   2  3 

3. 

1  2  3 

4. 

1  2  3 

5. 

1  2  3 

6. 

1  2  3 

7. 

1  2  3 

8. 
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1  2  3 9.   Emphasis  on  college  information 

How  can  we  improve? 

1  2  3 10.   The  student  activity  program  -  clubs,  sports,  etc. 

How  can  we  improve? 

1  2  3 11.   The  quality  of  education  you  receive. 

How  can  we  improve? 

1  2  3 12.   Emphasis  on  schedule  planning. 

How  can  we  improve? 

1  2  3 13.   How  happy  you  feel  about  attending  school. 

How  can  we  improve? 

1  2  3 14.   The  out-of-school  learning  programs. 

How  can  we  improve? 

1  2  3 15.   The  Counseling  Center's  materials  and  services. 

How  can  we  improve? 

1  2  3 16.   How  my  advisor  has  helped  me. 

How  can  we  improve? 

1  2  3 17.   The  way  principals  treat  students. 

How  can  we  improve? 

1  2  3_ 18.   The  way  students  treat  other  students. 

How  can  we  improve? 

1  2  3 19.   The  cafeteria  and  snack  bar  services. 

How  can  we  improve? 

1  2  3 20.   The  freedom  given  to  students. 

How  can  we  improve? 
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ADVISOR  EVALUATION 

I  ;im  interested  in  knowing  how  you  feel  about  me  as  your  advisor.   When  a  person 
understands  how  others  view  him  he  is  better  able  to  improve  his  behavior  and 
function  more  effectively.   I  am  interested  in  improving  my  performance  and  need 
your  assistance. 

For  each  pair  of  words  check  the  line  that  best  describes  how  you  see  me  as  an 
advisor. 

To  check  the  middle  line  would  indicate  that  you  see  me  as  being  neither  out- 
standingly flexible  nor  totally  rigid. 

Your  immediate  reations  are  most  important.   Work  rapidly  and  check  one  line 
for  each  pair  of  words. 


Unaware 

Helpful 

Confused 

Undependable 

Industrious 

Disorganized 

Prepared 

Warm 

Self-controlled 

Narrow  Minded 

Nervous 

Concerned 

Enthusiastice 

Pessimistic 

Capable 

Unsure 

Efficient 

Successful 


Alert 

Uncooperative 

Clear  Thinking 

Dependable 

Lazy 

Organized 

Unprepared 

Indifferent 

Emotion 

Broad  Minded 

Relaxed 

Unconcerned 

Bored 

Optimisti  c 

Inadequate 

Confident 

Inefficient 

Unsuccessful 
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Fair  _____  Unfair 

Reasonable  ___  Unreasonable 

Unpleasant  Pleasant 

Prejudiced  Unprejudiced 

Sloppy  Neat 
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EXAMPLE  XXI 

THE  CLOZE  READABILITY  PROCEDURE 

FOR  DETERMINING  A  STUDENT'S  ABILITY  TO 

READ  SPECIFIC  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

The  cloze  readability  procedure  was  developed  in  1953  by  Wilson  J.  Taylor 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  teachers  in  their  selection  of  reading  materials  for 
individuals  or  groups.   The  procedure  measures  comprehension  through  meaning- 
pattern  relationships.   The  term  "cloze"  is  derived  from  "closure."  Closure, 
according  to  Gestalt  psychology,  applies  to  the  human  tendency  to  complete  a 
familiar  but  not  quite  finished  pattern,  i.e.,  to  "see"  a  broken  circle  as  a 
whole  or  to  supply  a  missing  word  to  a  familiar  language  sequence.   Thus, 
Taylor's  cloze  readability  procedure  is  the  use  of  a  selected  text  passage 
in  which  20%  of  the  words  are  omitted  and  the  reader  supplies  the  missing 
words  according  to  his  comprehension  of  the  passage. 

The  cloze  readability  procedure  follows  these  steps: 

1.  A  random  passage  of  250  words  is  selected  from  the  text  which  is 
being  evaluated  for  readability. 

2.  The  passage  is  duplicated  with  every  fifth  word  in  the  passage 
deleted.  Total  deletions  are  thus  20%  of  the  passage. 

3.  The  deleted  words  are  replaced  by  lines  of  standard  length  so  that 
the  word  choice  won't  be  influenced  by  the  length  of  the  lines. 

4.  The  passage  is  given  to  students  who  have  not  read  the  text  from 
which  the  passage  was  taken. 

5.  The  students  supply  the  words  that  were  deleted.   There  is  no  time 
limit  for  this  activity. 

6.  Responses  are  scored  correct  when  they  exactly  match  the  words 
deleted.   (disregarding  minor  misspellings) 

7.  The  point  score  is  changed  to  a  percentage  score.   (number  right 
divided  by  total  number  of  deleted  words) 

8.  A  score  of  35%  -  55%  indicates  that  the  passage  is  at  the  students' 
instructional  reading  level.   A  score  of  56%  and  higher  indicates 
that  the  passage  is  at  the  students'  independent  reading  level. 

Any  score  below  35%  would  indicate  that  the  passage  is  at  the  stu- 
dents' frustration  reading  level. 
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The  results  reliably  predict  whether  the  reading  material  is  comprehended  by 
the  individual  or  group  tested.   In  group  testing,  if  a  majority  of  scores 
fall  in  the  35%  and  higher  range,  the  evaluated  text  can  be  considered  ap- 
propriate for  that  group  or  a  similar  group.   If  the  mean  score  falls  below 
35%,  the  suitability  of  the  reading  material  is  doubtful.   A  teacher  might 
want  to  administer  several  other  passages  from  the  text  to  have  a  more  accur- 
ate account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  text  before  its  final  selection  or  re- 
jection.  The  chosen  text  should  enable  the  largest  number  of  students  to 
perform  satisfactorily,  and  it  should  have  a  uniform  level  of  difficulty 
throughout. 
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PARAGRAPH  UTILIZING  CLOZE  PROCEDURE 
TO  DETERMINE  READABILITY 

MANY  PEOPLE  SEEM  TO  HAVE  AN  UNACCOUNTABLE  YEARNING  FOR  WHAT  THEY  CALL 

THE  "GOOD  OLD  DAYS."   APPARENTLY,  THEY  PREFER  TO  IN  A  WAGON  THAT 

STUCK  IN  MUDHOLES,  LOSES  ,  AND  LETS  IN  THE  , 


THAN  IN  AN  AUTOMOBILE  TAKES  YOU  WHERE  YOU  TO  GO  IN  A 

OF  A  VERY  FEW,  MINUTES.   INSTEAD  OF  TURNING  


SWITCH  TO  LIGHT  A  ,  HEAT  THE  STOVE,  OR  ON  THE  FURNACE, 

THEY'D HAPPIER  STRAINING  THEIR  EYES CANDLES,  REKINDLING 

THE  FIRE THE  OLD  WOOD  BURNER  TIME  A  DAY,  OR  

THE  WINTER  SHOVELING  COAL  THE  CELLAR.   WELL,  THEY  HAVE 

IT,  I  LIKE  MY  COMFORTS  OF  HOME. 
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READABILITY 

(  )  YOUR  TEXT 
WHO'S  FAILING?  THE  BOOK  OR  THE  STUDENT? 

Many  teachers  are  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  reason  some  students  are 
unable  to  complete  assignments  is  because  the  textbook  being  used  is  above 
the  student's  reading  level.   Just  because  a  text  is  used  at  the  tenth  (10th) 
grade  does  not  mean  it  is  written  at  tenth  (10th)  grade  level.   Many  texts 
are  one  to  two  years  in  reading  level  above  the  grade  in  which  it  is  to  be 
used. 

How  do  you  know  the  readability  of  your  text?   Formulas,  which  help  de- 
termine a  books  reading  level,  include  the  Smog,  Fry,  Dale-Chall,  or  Fog. 
Each  measure  varies  in  its  technique,  yet  all  attempt  to  assign  a  reading 
level. 

Whichever  formula  is  used,  two  factors  are  considered  when  determining 
readability:  vocabulary  and  sentence  structure. 

"The  mad  cat  jumped,"  is  an  example  of  a  sentence  at  a  low  readability 

level. 

"The  vicious  feline  propelled  itself  into  the  atmosphere,"  is  obviously 
on  a  higher  level. 

It  is  important  that  teachers  are  aware  of  readability-not  just  for 
texts  but  for  tests  as  well. 

The  fact  that  your  texts  are  of  a  difficult  level  does  not  necessarily 
mean  tht  these  books  cannot  be  used.   Provisions  need  to  be  made  so  that 
students  can  work  successfully  with  different  books.   Some  of  these  provisions 
may  be: 

1.  Taping  the  book. 

2.  Explaining  technical  vocabulary  terms. 

3.  Providing  background  information. 

4.  Summarizing  material. 

5.  Using  topic  sentences,  headings,  and  illustrations  appropriately. 

6.  Pairing  students. 

7.  Utilizing  alternative  materials  such  as  study  guides,  learning 
packets  and  the  like. 
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8.  Using  parallel  materials  at  a  lower  readability  level. 

9.  Utilizing  AV  materials  on  the  same  concepts. 

10.  Leading  the  discussion  to  reinforce  the  book's  content. 

11.  Developing  tests  which  measure  content  not  reading  ability. 

12.  Allow  text  to  be  taken  orally. 
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THE  FRY  READABILITY  GRAPH 

DIRECTIONS 

1.  Select  three  one-hundred  word  passages,  from  near  the  beginning,  middle 
and  the  end  of  the  book.   Skip  all  proper  nouns. 

2.  Count  the  total  number  of  sentences  in  each  hundred-word  passage  (esti- 
mating to  nearest  tenth  of  a  sentence.)  Average  these  three  numbers. 

3.  Count  the  total  number  of  syllables  in  each  hundred-word  sample.  I  find 
it  convenient  to  count  every  syllable  over  one  in  each  word  and  add  100, 
average  the  total  number  of  syllables  for  the  three  samples. 

4.  Plot  on  the  graph  the  average  number  of  sentences  per  hundred  words  and 
the  average  number  of  syllables  per  hundred  words.  Most  plot  points 
fall  near  the  heavy  curved  line.   Perpendicular  lines  mark  off  approxi- 
mate grade  level  areas. 


EXAMPLE 

100-word  sample  Page  5 
100-word  sample  Page  89 
100-word  sample  Page  160 


Sentences 

Syllables 

per  100  words 

per  100  words 

9.1 

122 

8.5 

140 

7.0 

129 

3)  24.6 

3)   391 

) 

) 

8.2 


130 


Plotting  these  samples  and  the  average  on  the  graph,  we  find  that  the  average 
falls  in  the  5th  grade  area;  hence  the  book  is  about  5th  grade  difficulty 
level.   If  great  variability  is  encountered  either  in  sentence  length  or  in 
the  syllable  count  for  the  three  selections,  then  randomly  select  several 
more  passages  and  average  them  in  before  plotting. 

NOTE:   This  and  the  following  page  may  be  reproduced  as  long  as  the  author 
is  given  credit. 


Sources:  Journal  of  Reading,  April  1968 
Reading  Teacher,  March  1969 
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YOU  MAY  WISH  TO  USE  THE  FOLLOWING  AS  A  GUIDE  FOR  YOUR  CLASSROOM  PRACTICES: 

1.  I  have  a  number  of  pieces  of  resource  materials  available  for  use  by 
those  students  who  are  reading  at  various  reading  levels. 

2.  I  always  Lake  time  to  acquaint  the  class  with  the  unique  aspects  of  the 
text  and  other  materials. 

3.  My  students  always  have  a  definite  purpose  for  reading  before  they  begin 
any  silent  reading  assignment. 

4.  New  words  and  phrases  are  always  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  unit 
and  nearly  every  student  can  pronounce  the  word  (s)  and  understand  their 
meaning. 

5.  When  building  comprehension  skills,  I  not  only  emphasize  details  but  also 
such  other  aspects  as  main  ideas,  generalizations,  directions,  and  facts 
versus  opinions. 

6.  The  students  in  my  classes  are  always  encouraged  to  read  widely  in  other 
sources  besides  the  text. 

7.  The  discussion  phase  of  my  lesson  plan  centers  around  the  reading  purposes 
which  were  established  earlier  with  my  students. 

8.  Periodic  as  well  as  continuous  evaluation  of  students  to  determine  the 
degree  of  reteaching  necessary  is  always  a  part  of  my  long-range  teach- 
ing plans . 

9.  Opportunities  are  always  presented  for  meaningful  oral  or  silent  re- 
reading of  resource  material. 

READING  PROBLEMS  COMMON  TO  ALL  CONTENT  AREAS 

1.  Script  loaded  with  facts. 

2.  Concepts  often  hidden  or  interwoven  into  complicated  content. 

3.  Typographical  arrangement  often  confusing. 

4.  Meaningless  content  to  pupil. 

5.  Readability  often  more  difficult  than  the  regular  reading  level. 

6.  Need  for  a  greater  variety  of  materials. 

7.  Special  vocabulary  and  abstract  terms. 
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EXAMPLE  XXII 


TEACHER'S  GUIDE  TO  EVALUATING  STUDENT  PERFORMANCE 


Reading 

One  means  of  evaluating  the  progress  of  students  within  a  class  is  to  use 
the  results  of  the  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills.  A  systems  approach  to  this  is 
illustrated  below. 

STEP  I 

First,  record  the  students'  names  according  to  their  national  percentile 
rank  score  in  reading,  found  on  the  Pupil  Score  Report. 

READING  PERCENTILE  CHART 


Below 

4 

4-10 

11-12 

23-39 

40-59 

60-76 

77-88 

89-95 

96-Up 

, 

Three  major  groups  of  student  scores  typically  will  emerge,  those  who 
score  below  the  twenty-second  percentile,  those  who  score  between  the  twenty- 
third  and  eighty-eighth  percentiles,  and  those  who  score  at  the  eighty-ninth 
percentile  and  above.   Each  of  these  groups  should  be  analized  with  a  somewhat 
different  approach. 

STEP  II 

1.   If  the  percentile  rank  for  Reading  is  extremely  low  (22  or  below),  scores 
for  subtests  and  responses  to  items  within  specific  categories  in  this  area  in- 
dicate no  profieciency  of  skill  development.   If  the  student,  at  the  level  of 
the  test  taken,  was  unable  to  function  well  enough  to  establish  an  area  of 
proficiency,  basic  activities  should  be  planned  for  reteaching  and  reinforcing 
all  basic  reading  skills. 

Remember  that  reading  is  a  growth  process  requiring  a  long  period  of  skill  de- 
velopment. Students  who  scored  at  a  low  level,  on  this  test  will  generally  re- 
quire basic  skill  development. 
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Example  XXII  (Cont.) 

2.    Generally,  students  who  score  within  percentile  range  22  and  below  need 

further  assessment  to  determine  the  skills  and  level  where  instruction  should 
begin.   Investigation  may  show  that  these  students  lack  the  basic  decoding 
skills  to  respond  successfully  to  the  test.   For  these  students,  determine  if 
more  appropriate  and  specific  information  is  already  available.   If  not,  the 
specific  information  should  be  gathered.  Referral  to  the  psychometrist  or 
reading  consultant  may  be  in  order.   The  teacher  can  also  conduct  an  informal 
evaluation  of  students.   Following  is  an  approach  which  the  teacher  might  use 
in  such  an  evaluation. 

STEP  III 

1.  Students  scoring  between  the  twenty-third  and  eighty-eighth  percentiles 
will  exhibit  definite  strengths  and  weaknesses  through  their  response  to 
items  within  the  specif icikill  categories. 

Remember  also  that  two  students  scoring  at  the  same  percentile  rank  may  be 
quite  different  in  their  reading  proficiency,  so  it  is  necessary  to  gen- 
erate information  on  student  performance  in  spcific  reading  skills  to 
properly  plan  for  student  learning. 

For  these  reasons  the  teacher  needs  to  examine  the  student  item  response 
reports  to  identify  the  specific  skill  categories  in  which  a  student 
needs  instruction.   A  list  of  these  skills  with  space  for  the  names  of 
students  deficient  in  these  skills  will  be  helpful.   (A  sample  form 
follows  this  page.) 

(Students  whose  scores  are  between  the  twenty-third  and  thirty-ninth 
percentiles  may  be  in  need  of  special  assessment'  if  several  skill  areas 
appear  deficient.   It  is  possible  that  no  area  of  proficiency  can  be 
established  for  these  students  on  the  ITBS  reading.) 

2.  On  the  form,  list  the  names  of  those  students  whose  scores  fall  in  per- 
centil  range  40  to  89  on  the  reading  percentile  chart  made  previously. 

a.   From  the  Pupil  Score  Report,  determine  if  the  student's  vocabulary 
score  is  lower  than  his  reading  score.   If  so,  place  a  check  by  the 
student's  name  under  "vocabulary."  Typically,  if  vocabulary  is 
lower  than  reading,  a  particular  weakness  in  this  area  is  indicated, 
and  the  student  should  be  provided  additional  help  in  vocabulary 
building. 
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Example  XXII    (Cont.) 
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Example  XXII  (Cont.) 

(b)  Utilizing  the  Student  Item  Response  Report,  examine  the  skill  cate- 
gories within  the  reading  subtest.  Check  as  deficient  according  to 
these  criteria. 

Main  Idea  2  or  more  missed 

Supporting  Detail  4  or  more  missed 

(Explicit) 

Supporting  Detail  5  or  more  missed 

(Inferred) 

Application  3  or  more  missed 

Evaluation  3  or  more  missed 

Remember  that  the  more  items  which  measures  a  particular  skill 
category,  the  more  information  there  is  about  performance.   When 
there  are  only  a  few  items  measuring  a  skill,  there  are  fewer  op- 
portunities to  assess  the  range  of  knowledge  of  either  an  indivi- 
dual or  a  group.   Teacher-made  evaluations  are  a  necessary  supple- 
ment to  any  standardized  test  evaluation. 

(c)  Students  within  these  percentile  ranges  will  function  on  a  variety 
of  reading  levels,  with  varying  skill  proficiencies.  Any  grouping 
procedures  or  instructional  approaches  accordingly  must  be  flexible 
and  varied. 
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Example  XXII  (Cont.) 
MATHEMATICS 

On  the  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  two  subtests  assess  mathematics  skills, 
concepts  and  problem-solving.   The  concepts  subtest  assesses  understand ng  of 
meaning,  process  and  relationships  in  mathematics,  whereas  the  problem-solving 
subtest  assesses  competence  in  problem-solving  and  application  of  number  skills. 
The  concepts  subtest,  to  some  extent,  reflects  an  approach  to  teaching  mathe- 
matics which  stresses  understanding,  rather  than  a  "tell-and-drill"  approach. 
The  problem-solving  subtest  attempts  to  provide  realistic  problems  which  are 
original  and  contemporary  and  which  require  more  than  recall  skills  to  solve. 

For  purpose  of  evaluating  student  test  performance  the  total  mathematics 
scores  for  the  students  in  a  class  can  be  utilized  in  order  to  more  quickly 
note  those  students  with  deficiencies.   The  teacher  will  also  want  to  check 
for  discrepencies  in  performance  on  the  two  math  subtests. 


STEP  I 

Using  the  Pupil  Score  Report,  record  the  students' 
their  total  mathematics  percentile  rank. 


names  according  to 


MATH  PERCENTILE  CHART 


4 

4-10 

11-22 

23-39 

40-59 

60-76 

77-88 

89-95 

96-Up 

Remember  that  two  students  scoring  at  the  same  percentile  rank  may  be 
quite  different  in  their  mathematics  proficiency,  so  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
information  about  specific  mathematics  skills  to  properly  plan  student  learning. 

STEP  II 


• 


2. 


If  the  percentile  rank  for  toal  mathematics  is  extremely  low  (22  or  below) 
scores  for  the  subtests  and  responses  to  items  within  specific  categories 
indicate  no  proficiency  of  skill  development.   Activities  should  be 
planned  for  reteaching  and  reinforcing  all  basic  mathematics  skills  for 
these  students. 

Students  whose  scores  fall  above  the  eighty-eighth  percentile  probably 
have  mastered  basic  skills  at  their  current  development  level  as  assessed 
by  this  test.   Enrichment  activities  should  be  planned  for  these  students. 
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A  description  of  the  advisor's  role  (See  Example  XXXIII)  defines  acti- 
vities which,  when  completed,  makes  use  of  the  system  described  in  those  guide- 
lines.  This  role  description  acknowledges  the  need  for  cooperation  among  stu- 
dent, parent  and  advisor. 

SUMMARY: 

1.  Evaluation  of  student  performance  is  needed  for  assessing 
student  needs  and  determining  the  extent  to  which  courses 
meet  needs  identified  as  common  to  a  group  of  students. 

2.  A  common  set  of  data,  called  "baseline  data,"  should  be  col- 
lected for  all  students. 

3.  Student  performance  evaluation  should  be  based  on  a  variety 
of  data  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources. 

4.  Farents,  teachers  and  peers  are  likely  sources  of  data  on 
observed  student  behavior. 

5.  Standardized  tests  provide  information  useful  for  comparing 
students  within  a  school  or  in  different  schools.   These  tests 
may  be  so  constructed  as  to  relate  student  performance  to 
pre-established  performance  standards. 

6.  Information  from  evaluations  of  student  performance  should  be 
shared  by  those  who  are  attempting  to  foster  full  development 
of  a  student's  potential. 

7.  Responsibility  for  seeing  that  such  information  is  put  to 
beneficial  use  should  be  established  in  school  policy  and 
organization. 
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EXAMPLE  XXXIII 


ROLE  OF  THE  ADVISOR 


The  advisor's  primary  role  in  the  school  is  to  work  in  a  close  relation- 
ship with  a  small  group  of  students  (20-25)  to  assist  them  in  having  success- 
ful and  meaningful  experiences  while  they  are  in  school.   To  achieve  this,  the 
advisor  helps  students  plan  their  programs,  suggests  resources  or  curriculum 
options  that  might  be  appropriate  (listens  to  concerns),  and  communicates  with 
parents.   The  advisor  is  not  expected  to  personally  supply  all  information 
concerning  the  school  and  its  services,  but  should  serve  as  a  first  contact 
person  to  help  direct  students  to  those  who  can  provide  the  answers. 

The  following  represent  a  list  of  services  each  advisor  should  provide 
for  his/her  advisees: 

1.  The  advisor  is  responsible  for  coordinating  the  planning  of  learn- 
ing programs  for  each  advisee. 

2.  The  advisor  will  provide  necessary  information  concerning  various 
short  courses  and  other  learning  options  available  to  his/her 
advisee. 

3.  The  advisor  will  assist  his/her  advisee  to  plan  a  schedule  of 
courses  which  will  insure  that  each  student's  long-term  program 
will  meet  all  promotion  and  graduation  requirements. 

4.  After  the  development  of  an  appropriate  information  management 
system,  the  advisor  will  collect  and  record  basic  information  a- 
bout  each  advisee.  The  system  will  be  developed  this  year  and 
will  provide  the  specifics  for  this  task. 

5.  Each  advisor  will  assist  his/her  advisees  in  preparing  for  and 
conducting  parent/student/advisor  conferences. 

6.  The  advisor  should,  when  appropriate  and  practical,  communicate 
with  other  teachers  concerning  student  progress.  Specifically, 
this  would  involve  up-down  slips  and  parent  conferencing. 

7.  Advisors  will  complete  career  education  activities  with  advisees 
as  directed  by  Program  Improvement  Committee. 

8.  The  advisor  is  not  expected  to  personally  supply  all  information 
concerning  the  school  and  its  services,  but  should  be  able  to 
serve  as  a  resource  person  to  help  direct  students  to  those  who 
can  provide  the  answers. 
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In  addition,  as  time  permits,  an  advisor  could  supply  the  following  two  ser- 
vices : 

1.  Each  advisor  will  help  his  advisees  to  recognize  their  own  poten- 
tial, to  build  a  positive  self-image,  and  to  set  personal  short- 
and  long-range  goals. 

2.  Each  advisor  will  explain  the  grading  and  credit  system  used  at 

High,  as  well  as  provide  other  information  to  orient 

students. 

Advisee  Tasks 

1.  To  attend  all  meeting  scheduled  by  the  advisor. 

2.  To  plan  with  the  advisor  a  program  of  learning  that  will  be  re- 
sponsive in  future  life  choices. 

3.  To  become  familiar  with  graduation  and  promotional  requirements 

and  any  requirements  for  possible  future  education  or  career  choices. 

4.  To  prepare  pre-registration  and  registration  forms. 

5.  To  participate  in  activities  that  lead  to  knowledge  of  personal 
interest,  capabilities,  and  strengths  in  planning  future  life 
choices. 

6.  To  help  maintain  personal  records. 

7.  To  communicate  with  the  advisor. 

8.  To  contribute  to  relationships  of  others  by  knowing  other  advisees 
and  orienting  new  students. 

9.  To  help  in  the  planning  and  conducting  of  a  parent  conference. 

Parent  Tasks 

1.  To  become  involved  in  the  planning  of  a  program  of  learning. 

2.  To  approve  by  parental  consent  pre-registration  and  registration 
plans. 

3.  To  communicate  with  advisor. 

4.  To  take  advantage  of  parent  conferences  provided  by  advisors  and 
counselors  when  appropriate. 

5.  To  contribute  to  the  total  school  program  in  ways  appropriate  to  the 
school  and  parents  involved. 
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SECTION  VII.  SUMMARY  OF  GUIDELINES 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  guidelines  for  assessing  student  needs.  The 
guidelines  describe  a  process  for  such  an  assessment.   The  process  in-cludes  the 
following  elements:   1)  student  needs;  2)  school  philosophy,  goals  and  ob- 
jectives; 3)  school  program  goals;  A)  course  objectives;  5)  student  goals  and 
objectives;  6)  assessment  of  student  needs;  7)  evaluation  of  student  per- 
formance; and  8)  student  performance. 

I.  School  Philosophy,  Goals  and  Objectives 

A.  A  Board  of  Trustees  of  an  accredited  school  is  required  to  develop 
a  statement  of  school  philosophy  and  goals. 

B.  This  statement  should  be  practical  in  that  it  provides  definitions 
of  educational  purpose  and  direction  for  student,  school  staff, 

and  community  members. 

C.  Statements  of  school  philosophy  and  goals  are  usually  more  accept- 
able when  those  who  are  to  be  bound  to  them  are  involved  in  pre- 
paring them. 

II.  Goals  for  School  Programs 

A.  A  school's  program  goals  should  be  based  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
statement  of  philosophy  and  goals. 

B.  Program  goals  should  be  the  result  of  cooperative  effort  among 
members  of  a  school  district's  staff. 

C.  Program  goals  should  serve  as  bases  for  course  objectives  and 
student  performance  standards. 

III.  Objectives  for  School  Courses 

A.  Course  objectives  are  means  by  which  teachers  can  communicate 
expected  instructional  outcomes  to  students  and  parents. 

B.  Students  should  be  provided  course  descriptions  which  include: 

1)  an  overview  of  the  course; 

2)  course  objectives  stated  as  desired  learner  benefits; 

3)  a  short  description  of  instructional  methods  to  be  used; 

4)  student  performance  standards; 

5)  instructional  materials  to  be  supplied  by  the  student;  and 

6)  special  rules  or  requirements. 

C.  Those  course  descriptions  should  be  used  in  helping  parents  and 
students  in  their  educational  planning. 
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IV.  Student  Goals 

A.  Student's  goals  and  objectives  derive  from  their  needs. 

B.  Students  perception  of  their  needs  are  based  on  self-assessments 
as  well  as  on  other  peoples'  opinions  and  beliefs. 

C.  Students  should  be  provided  a  variety  of  information  in  resolving 
goal  conflicts. 

D.  Teachers  and  other  members  of  the  school  staff  should  use  a  variety 
of  information  from  a  variety  of  sources  in  helping  students  a- 
chieve  their  full  potential. 

V.  Evaluating  Student  Performance 

A.  Data  from  evaluation  should  be  gathered  for  assessing  student  needs 
and  determining  the  extent  to  which  courses  meet  needs  common  to  a 
group  of  students. 

B.  Baseline  data  should  be  collected  for  all  students. 

C.  Student  performance  evaluation  should  be  based  on  a  variety  of 
data  from  a  variety  of  sources;  e.g.,  parents,  peers,  teachers 
and  standardized  tests. 

D.  Information  from  student  performance  evaluation  should  be  shared 
by  those  attempting  to  foster  the  full  development  of  a  student's 
potential. 

E.  Responsibility  for  seeing  that  such  information  is  put  to  bene- 
ficial use  should  be  established  in  school  policy  and  organiza- 
tion. 
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